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PREFACE 


The  California  wine  industry  oral  history  series,  a  project  of  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  was  initiated  by  Ruth  Teiser  in  1969 
through  the  action  and  with  the  financing  of  the  Wine  Advisory  Board,  a 
state  marketing  order  organization  which  ceased  operation  in  1975.   In 
1983  it  was  reinstituted  as  The  Wine  Spectator  California  Winemen  Oral 
History  Series  with  donations  from  The  Wine  Spectator  Scholarship 
Foundation.   The  selection  of  those  to  be  interviewed  has  been  made  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  director  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley;   John  A.  De  Luca,  president  of  the  Wine 
Institute,  the  statewide  winery  organization;  Maynard  A.  Amerine, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Viticulture  and  Enology,  University  of  California, 
Davis;  the  current  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wine 
Institute;  Ruth  Teiser,  series  project  director;  and  Marvin  R.  Shanken, 
trustee  of  The  Wine  Spectator  Scholarship  Foundation. 

Until  her  death  in  June  1994,  Ruth  Teiser  was  project  originator, 
initiator,  director,  and  conductor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oral 
histories.   Her  book,  Winemaking  in  California,  co-authored  with 
Catherine  Harroun  and  published  in  1982,  was  the  product  of  more  than 
forty  years  of  research,  interviewing,  and  photographing.   (Those  wine 
history  files  are  now  in  The  Bancroft  Library  for  researcher  use.)   Ruth 
Teiser 's  expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  wine  industry  contributed 
significantly  to  the  documenting  of  its  history  in  this  series. 

The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  record  and  preserve  information  on 
California  grape  growing  and  winemaking  that  has  existed  only  in  the 
memories  of  wine  men.   In  some  cases  their  recollections  go  back  to  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  before  Prohibition.   These  recollections  are 
of  particular  value  because  the  Prohibition  period  saw  the  disruption  of 
not  only  the  industry  itself  but  also  the  orderly  recording  and 
preservation  of  records  of  its  activities.   Little  has  been  written  about 
the  industry  from  late  in  the  last  century  until  Repeal.   There  is  a  real 
paucity  of  information  on  the  Prohibition  years  (1920-1933),  although 
some  commercial  winemaking  did  continue  under  supervision  of  the 
Prohibition  Department.   The  material  in  this  series  on  that  period,  as 
well  as  the  discussion  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  wine  industry 
in  subsequent  years  will  be  of  aid  to  historians.   Of  particular  value  is 
the  fact  that  frequently  several  individuals  have  discussed  the  same 
subjects  and  events  or  expressed  opinions  on  the  same  ideas,  each  from 
his  or  her  own  point  of  view. 

Research  underlying  the  interviews  has  been  conducted  principally  in 
the  University  libraries  at  Berkeley  and  Davis,  the  California  State 
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Library,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Wine  Institute,  which  has  made  its 
collection  of  materials  readily  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record 
autobiographical  interviews  with  persons  who  have  contributed 
significantly  to  recent  California  history.   The  office  is  headed  by 
Willa  K.  Baum  and  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  The  Bancroft 
Library. 


Carole  Hicke 
Project  Director 

The  Wine  Spectator  California  Winemen 
Oral  History  Series 

July  1994 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY--by  Carole  Hicke 


Rodney  D.  Strong,  founder  and  vice  president  of  Rodney  Strong 
Vineyards,   was  interviewed  as  part  of  the  Wine  Spectator's  California 
Winemen  Oral  History  Series  to  document  the  history  and  evolution  of  the 
Rodney  Strong  Vineyards. 

Strong  entered  the  wine  industry  in  1959,  after  an  early  career  in 
dance  and  the  theater,  which,  he  says,  prepared  him  for  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  wine  business.   His  first  venture,  a  small  winery  in  Tiburon, 
brought  him  success  enough  to  buy  acreage  in  Sonoma  County,  where  his 
Sonoma  Vineyards  ballooned  into  a  corporate  enterprise. 

In  his  oral  history,  Strong  takes  us  through  the  history  of  a 
business  that  was  first  owned  by  himself,  then  went  to  public  ownership, 
then  was  owned  by  several  corporations .   It  is  now  the  Klein  Family 
Vintners'  enterprise. 

Strong  discusses  many  aspects  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  his  own 
philosophy  of  winemaking,  and  provides  reflective  and  pertinent  comment 
on  viticulture  and  enology.   He  selected  vineyards  carefully  with  the 
European  idea  of  the  importance  of  terrior.   He  pioneered  such  concepts 
as  vineyard-designated  labels  in  California,  temperature-controlled 
fermentation,  and  occasionally  formed  his  own  companies  for  crop  spraying 
and  irrigation. 

Strong  was  interviewed  on  August  24  and  25  in  his  office  at  the 
winery.  He  reviewed  the  transcript  and  returned  it  promptly,  answering 
questions  but  making  few  changes. 

Conversations  with  people  in  nearby  wineries  and  in  the  local 
community  indicate  that  Strong  is  a  warmly  welcomed  member  of  the 
community.   One  person  said  that  he  was  the  most  intelligent,  wittiest, 
and  kindest  man  she'd  ever  met.   It  goes  with  his  success  as  a  winemaker 
and  the  dash  of  panache  in  his  style.   Truly  he  is  one  of  the  significant 
wine  pioneers. 

This  series  is  part  of  the  ongoing  documenting  of  California  history 
by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Willa  Baum,  Division  Head,  and  under  the  administrative  direction  of  The 
Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Carole  Hicke 
Senior  Editor 

March  1994 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Regional  Oral  History  Office  University  of  California 

Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library  Berkeley,  California  94720 
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BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1:      August   24,    1993 J////1 

Family 


Hicke :    Let's  start  with  your  background  information  and  begin  with  when 
and  where  you  were  born. 

Strong:   I  was  born  March  8,  1927,  in  the  state  of  Washington  in  the  little 
town  of  Camas.   It's  on  the  Columbia  River,  about  twenty  miles 
east  of  Vancouver,  Washington,  which,  for  a  better  reference,  is 
just  across  the  river  from  Portland,  Oregon.   We're  on  the 
Columbia  River  there. 

Hicke:    It's  a  lovely  area. 

Strong:   It's  a  very  attractive  area. 

Hicke:    How  did  your  family  get  there?  Were  they  there  for  many 
generations? 

Strong:   They  came  there,  like  most  other  people,  from  the  East.   My 

father's  parents  were  largely  German,  and  they  came  from  Germany, 
stopped  briefly  in  Pennsylvania,  like  many  Germans  did,  and  then 
moved  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  because  they  liked  the  river  very 
much.   It  reminded  them  of  the  Rhine  River.   They're  from  a  little 
town  called  Bad  Schwalbach  in  Germany,  which  is  in  the  Rheingau. 
It's  in  the  Taunus  Mountains. 

Hicke:    Oh,  yes,  central  Germany.   When  did  your  family  come  from  Germany 
to  the  East? 


1This  symbol  (//#)  indicates  that  a  tape  or  segment  of  tape  has  begun  or 
ended.   For  a  guide  to  the  tapes,  see  page  following  transcript. 


Strong:   They  came  over  from  Germany  in  the  1870s.   Like  many  of  the 

Germans  of  that  area,  they  were  newly  incorporated  into  Prussia  at 
that  time.   After  the  war  with  France,  the  Franco -Prussian  War, 
Prussia  emerged  into  what  we  know  as  modern  Germany  today.   They 
had  universal  military  service,  and  a  lot  of  the  people  in  that 
area  didn't  want  universal  military  service,  so  they  thought  it 
was  time  to  try  another  location. 

Hicke:   Was  this  your  father's  family? 

Strong:  Yes. 

Hicke:    Was  Strong  their  name? 

Strong:   No,  that  was  another  marriage  after  they  got  here.   Their  original 
name  was  Buschlach,  and  there  are  thousands  of  Buschlachs  in  Clark 
County.   It's  a  big  clan.   You  can't  get  much  more  German  than 
Buschlach. 

My  mother's  parents  were  a  mixture  of  Dutch,  German,  and 
other  things,  but  they  had  been  in  this  country  quite  a  while. 
They  came  over  from  Holland  and  other  places  that  are  rather 
obscure,  but  they  had  more  of  a  "duke's  mixture"  of  blending  than 
my  father's,  which  were  virtually  all  German. 

Hicke:   Did  your  parents  meet  in  Washington? 

Strong:  Yes,  my  mother  and  father  met  in  the  little  town  of  Camas,  where 
they  both  lived,  and  they  were  married  there.  Then  we  all  moved 
on  to  Vancouver,  which  was  the  big  city  then. 

Hicke:    Brothers  and  sisters? 

Strong:  No,  I'm  an  only  child.  I  went  to  school  in  Vancouver,  attended 
Vancouver  High  School,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1945. 

Hicke:    Let's  back  up  just  a  bit.   You  had  family  around  during  your  early 
childhood- -aunts  and  uncles? 

Strong:  Oh,  yes,  lots  of  relatives  and  family  reunions.  As  a  young  kid 
you  always  liked  those,  because  there  were  lots  of  hot  dogs  and 
ice  cream  and  a  little  softball  usually. 

Hicke:   How  many  people  would  be  gathered  at  such  an  occasion? 

Strong:   Oh,  forty  or  fifty.   Big  families,  lots  of  relatives.   That's  the 
ambience . 

Hicke:    They  all  lived  in  the  same  area? 


Strong:   Well,  in  what  we  call  Clark  County,  which  includes  Vancouver, 
Camas,  Warschougel,  and  other  little  towns. 

Hicke:   What  did  your  father  and  mother  do? 

Strong:   They  both  worked.   They  did  some  ranching  there,  but  like  most 

farmers,  they  couldn't  make  a  living  from  it,  so  they  had  to  have 
second  jobs. 

Hicke:   What  did  they  farm? 

Strong:   They  farmed  things  to  eat  and  some  filberts  and  prunes,  which  were 
the  main  crop  of  that  area.   They  worked  at  various  jobs.   My 
father  did  some  bookkeeping  for  a  local  garage  there  and  for  other 
people.   My  father  went  to  the  University  of  Oregon  at  Eugene. 

Hicke:    Did  he  grow  up  in  Oregon? 

Strong:   No,  he  just  went  to  school  there.   He  grew  up  in  Washington  in 
Camas . 

Hicke:  I  read  someplace  that  your  father's  name  is  Walter. 

Strong:  Yes,  Walter  Strong. 

Hicke:  And  your  mother's  name? 

Strong:  Goldie. 

Hicke:  Is  that  her  real  name? 

Strong:  That's  her  real  name. 


Childhood  and  Education 


Hicke:   What  kinds  of  things  did  you  do  for  fun  when  you  were  in  grade 
school  and  high  school? 

Strong:   We  loved  to  get  outdoors,  and  of  course  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
you  have  a  marvelous  playpen.   So  I  grew  up  fishing  and  camping 
out  every  weekend  and  every  day  that  I  could.   That's  wild 
territory  up  there  along  the  Columbia  Gorge  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.   You  get  off  the  road  there  just  a  short  distance  and 
you're  right  in  the  tall  timber  where  you  have  beautiful,  fresh 
streams  with  trout  in  them  and  a  big  run  of  salmon  coming  up  the 


Columbia.   Of  course,  that  has  unfortunately  modified  over  the 
fifty  years  since  I've  been  there. 

Hicke:    Did  your  father  take  you  on  these  outings? 

Strong:   Yes,  and  my  mother  would  go  along,  too.   She  liked  to  be  outdoors. 
We'd  get  out  and  wade  streams  at  the  first  light  and  throw  a  fly 
after  a  fish.   We'd  catch  them  and  eat  them,  and  they  were  very 
good. 

Hicke:   That's  the  best  part. 

Strong:   There's  nothing  like  having  a  good,  cold-water,  native  trout.   I 
say  native  as  opposed  to  hatchery  trout,  which  they  just  dump  in 
the  stream  every  year  and  everybody  catches  them.   They've  all 
been  raised  on  meal  and  liver,  and  the  taste  of  them  is  not  nearly 
as  good  as  the  native  trout  that  were  born  there  and  have  been 
there  for  hundreds  of  years.   But  there  are  very  few  native  trout 
left,  and,  of  course,  anywhere  that  you  do  have  them  it's  always 
catch  and  release,  as  it  should  be.   You  don't  keep  them. 

Hicke:  So  you  don't  eat  them. 

Strong:  No,  you  don't. 

Hicke:  Those  days  are  gone. 

Strong:  Yes. 

Hicke:  Do  you  still  fish? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes,  I  still  fish.   I  talk  a  mean  game  of  fishing,  but  I  don't 
get  out  as  much  as  I'd  like  to.   It's  largely  talking  about  a 
fantasy  that  I  have.   [laughter] 

Hicke:   You're  a  true  fisherman  as  depicted  in  cartoons. 

Strong:   Yes,  I  like  to  fish,  and  I've  done  a  lot  of  fishing.   Whenever  I 
go  to  a  wine  show- -I'm  leaping  ahead  now- -such  as  a  big  food  and 
wine  show  in  Aspen,  there's  good  fishing  there  on  the  Roaring  Fork 
and  the  Frying  Pan.   If  I'm  up  in  the  Northwest  in  Portland  or  in 
Bend  in  eastern  Oregon,  then  I'll  fish  at  the  Deschutes  or 
somewhere  like  that.   I'll  try  and  get  a  line  wet  from  time  to 
time.   When  I  take  a  vacation,  sometimes  I  go  to  Alaska.   I  fly  up 
and  fly  back  and  have  a  guide  set  up  a  little  camp. 

Hicke:   Oh,  you  really  get  out. 

Strong:   Yes,  I  like  to  get  away  from  it  all.   I  really  like  nature  and  the 
woods,  and  I  don't  like  crowded  places.   Well,  I  do  like  crowded 


places  but  for  different  reasons.   I  love  New  York;  I  love  the 
metropolitan  excitement.   But  I  need  a  contretemps,  a  contrast. 

Getting  back  without  straying  too  far,  I  was  raised  in  my 
childhood  in  the  beautiful  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
was  out  in  them  a  lot.   That  has  always  left  an  indelible  mark  for 
which  I'm  very  grateful  wherever  I  am.   If  I'm  in  Europe,  I  enjoy 
getting  out  in  the  countryside  in  the  Black  Forest  or  the  Vosges 
or  whatever  area  I'm  in.   I  still  like  to  get  out  into  the 
forests. 

For  fun  in  my  childhood  there  were  a  lot  of  sports .   There 
was  a  lot  of  fishing  and  boating  up  and  down  the  river. 

Hicke:    Canoeing? 

Strong:   Oh,  everything- -rowboat,  canoe,  trolling  for  salmon  with  a  power 

boat.   Primarily  it  was  walking  on  a  nice,  soft,  pine-needle  trail 
in  absolute  silence,  beautiful  green,  high- in -oxygen  air. 

Hicke:    It's  the  kind  of  growing  up  that  sounds  so  ideal  but  hard  to  find 
anymore . 

Strong:   I  was  very  lucky.   I've  been  grateful  for  that,  because  it's  given 
me  something  that  I've  been  able  to  hang  onto  for  all  these  many 
years.   I  never  lose  it. 

Hicke:    Do  you  still  have  family  up  there? 

Strong:   Not  much.   Most  of  my  relatives  have  died  or  scattered.   My  mother 
is  still  living- -healthy  stock.   I  brought  her  down  here;  she 
lives  in  a  little  condominium  in  Windsor,  just  three  miles  from 
here.   So  I  see  her  almost  every  day.   For  years  she  was  living  up 
there,  and  I  was  traveling  a  lot.   I  had  lived  in  Europe  for  a 
number  of  years,  in  New  York  for  many  years,  and  other  places.   I 
would  always  see  her  every  few  years;  often  it  was  more  than  two 
years  between  visits. 


Hicke:    Telephones  weren't  all  that  handy  then,  either. 

Strong:   No,  and  you  need  to  see  people.   Telephone  conversations  are  okay, 
but  they're  not  as  good  as  seeing  people. 

Hicke:    You  started  to  tell  me  that  she  also  worked. 

Strong:   Yes,  she  worked  in  an  office  for  the  State  of  Washington.   I  think 
it  was  a  labor  office  —  state  compensation  or  something  like  that. 
It  was  a  bureaucratic  office,  but  she  liked  that.   My  mother  was  a 
writer;  she  wrote  primarily.   She  was  a  member  of  Manuscript  Club 


and  has  been  published  by  New  York  Times   and  a  lot  of  other  well- 
thought-of  periodicals. 

Hicke:    Fiction? 

Strong:   Fiction  and  poetry.   She  still  writes.   She's  now  eighty-six.   She 
still  writes  and  reads  and  is  very  lively,  has  a  good  mind.   She 
also  used  to  publish  a  lot  of  sporting  things  for  the  sporting 
magazines.   She'd  write  things  about  fishing  trips,  because  that 
was  her  background.   I  guess  you  write  primarily  about  what  you 
know,  don't  you?  At  least  you  should  write  about  what  you  know, 
[laughter] 

Hicke:   Were  other  women  members  of  your  family  working? 

Strong:   We  were  only  a  three-person  family.   My  father  is  dead.   He  died 
quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  he  was  still  living  in  Vancouver; 
so  it  has  just  been  my  mother  and  myself.   Being  an  only  child, 
there's  just  not  a  lot  of  activity  in  the  relative  department.   I 
mean,  there  are  a  million  shirttail  cousins  and  kissin'  cousins, 
but  my  leaving  home  at  such  an  early  age,  I  sort  of  lost  all  track 
of  them  and  created  my  own  circle  of  friends  in  the  areas  I  was 
working  in. 


Sports 


Hicke:    Let  me  ask  you  a  little  bit  more  about  your  early  days.   I  think 
when  you  were  in  high  school  you  participated  in  a  lot  of  sports. 

Strong:   I  did.   I  loved  sports.   I  loved  football,  basketball,  and  track. 
This  may  not  mean  anything,  but  in  the  lingo  of  the  time,  I  was  a 
letterman  in  each  one  of  those.   That  means  that  you're  on  the 
varsity,  and  you  get  to  put  a  letter  on  your  sweater  and  a  stripe 
for  each  year  that  you've  been  on  the  varsity.   And  you  get  to  put 
a  star  on  your  sweater  if  you  are  the  Washington  league  champion. 

Hicke:    Did  your  mother  have  a  lot  of  sewing  to  do  on  your  sweater? 

Strong:   You'd  go  over  and  buy  those  things.   Boy,  that  was  a  great  moment. 
When  you  touch  on  that,  I  flash  back  to  that  moment  of  going  over 
and  buying  my  letterman' s  sweater.   It  was  very  nice  to  have  one 
of  those,  because  the  girls  all  loved  to  wear  a  letterman' s 
sweater.   If  a  girl  was  going  someplace  and  you  had  some  real  or 
imagined  affiliation  with  her- -although  it  was  only  high  school, 
but  nowadays  I  guess  that's  old  hat- -then  you  would  lend  her  your 
letterman' s  sweater. 


Anyway,  I  played  varsity  football,  left  half.   I  liked  to 
run.   I  played  forward  on  the  basketball  team,  and  we  took  home  a 
lot  of  league  championships.   We  were  a  good  team,  the  Vancouver 
High  School  team.   We  were  called  the  Trappers,  referring  to  the 
trapping  of  fur  around  there  in  the  early  days.   Fort  Vancouver  is 
quite  a  historic  town.   It's  a  national  monument  or  something  like 
that.   It's  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  Northwest. 

Hicke:   What  did  you  do  in  track? 

Strong:   I  did  the  high  jump  and  ran  the  hundred  yards.   I  used  to  run  the 
hundred  yards  in  10.4,  which  for  high  school  was  okay;  it  was 
pretty  fast.   The  world  record  is  about  9.8.   I  would  usually  win 
the  league  event.   I  high  jumped  about  5.11,  which  was  pretty  good 
then.   Proportionately  I  was  best  in  the  running  events. 

Hicke:    Does  jumping  usually  go  with  speed  running? 

Strong:   Sometimes  it  does,  and  sometimes  it  doesn't.   I  don't  know.   I 

don't  have  a  correlation  on  that.  I  ran  the  220  as  well  and  did 
well  with  that.  I  loved  the  high  jump;  I  loved  to  get  up  and  do 
that. 


Hicke: 
Strong: 
Hicke: 
Strong: 


Just  as  an  aside,  later  on  in  dance,  in  ballet,   when  you  are 
training  for  elevating  and  pushing  and  working  on  those  jumping 
muscles,  that  high  jumping  kind  of  thing  led  me  to  be  a  very  good 
jumper  in  dance.   That's  why  I  could  do  very  high  jumps  and 
entrechats  and  entrechats  huit.   Entrechats  are  spectacular  jumps 
where  you  cross  your  legs  back  and  forth  while  you're  still  in  the 
air.   There  are  entrechatrois,  entrechats  quatre ,  entrechats  cine, 
and  so  on,  indicating  how  many  times  you  cross  your  legs. 

How  far  did  you  get? 

I  would  do  entrechats  huit. 

Eight? 

Yes.   That's  not  impossible;  there's  quite  a  number  of  good 
dancers  who  would  do  entrechats  huit. 


Hicke:    It's  beautiful  to  watch. 

Strong:  I'm  bringing  this  up  only  because  I'm  free -forming  on  the  relation 
between  the  high  jump  and  the  dancing.  I've  always  loved  to  jump. 
I've  always  had  a  very  good  "ballonce,"  as  we  say  in  dance. 


Hicke:    Did  other  high  jumpers  also  run,  or  vice  versa? 


Strong:   I  was  kind  of  stocky  and  muscular,  which  is  okay  for  a  runner,  but 
a  lot  of  the  jumpers  are  really  long,  lean  drinks  of  water. 

Hicke:   They  seem  to  be  different  types. 

Strong:   Nowadays  you  have  to  be  six  feet  tall,  really  sheer  bone,  because 
they're  jumping  so  high  now.   My  style  of  western  roll,  as  it  was 
called,  is  long  since  gone,  and  they're  all  doing  the  back  dive. 
It's  quite  a  different  technique. 


Studies  and  Teachers 


Hicke : 


Let  me  ask  you  about  your  studies, 
you  particularly  enjoyed? 


Do  you  remember  anything  that 


Strong: 


I  always  loved  history  and  geography,  and  I've  always  been 
fascinated  by  maps.   You  can  see  right  behind  you  a  map  of  the  San 
Juan  Islands. 


Hicke:   Juan  de  Fuca. 

Strong:   I've  always  been  very  good  in  geography.   I  always  had  innate 
curiosity  about  places  and  cultures.   I  was  not  great  in 
mathematics  and  staggered  through.   I  was  not  very  good  in 
English,  which  I  wish  I  were,  because  if  I  were  going  to  choose 
one  thing  to  really  amuse  myself  with  if  I  ever  retire  from  the 
wine  business,  which  I  probably  never  will,  I  would  love  to  go  to 
some  university,  maybe  the  Sorbonne,  and  study  English  or  French 
literature.   That  would  be  my  idea  of  a  really  exciting  thing  to 
do.   But  I  wasn't  really  very  good  at  it.   I  hadn't  reached  the 
maturity  to  appreciate  that  yet,  but  the  glimmerings  were  there. 
My  mother  helped  a  lot,  because  she  was  well  read,  being  a  writer, 
and  had  a  good  vocabulary.   She  tried  to  urge  me  on  to  other 
things  than  just  walking  around  in  a  warm-up  suit. 

Hicke:   And  a  letter  sweater.   [laughter] 

Strong:   If  I  weren't  doing  that,  I  was  out  fishing- -get  the  old  rod  and  go 
out. 


Hicke:   Were  any  of  your  teachers  particularly  influential  or  memorable? 

Strong:   I'm  sure  that  in  every  person's  life  there  are  a  number,  and  I 

certainly  had  a  number  of  them  who  were  very  good.   There  was  one 
called  Gladys  Lee,  who  was  kind  enough  to  think  that  I  was  not 
just  another  jock  or  another  outdoor  wild  man  and  thought  that  I 


might  have  something  beyond  all  that.   She  gave  me  great  help  and 
counsel  in  choosing  a  college  and  tried  to  get  me  into  plays  and 
things  that  would  be  more  interesting  for  me,  getting  me  active  in 
school  activities. 

Hicke:    You  were  also  class  president  in  your  senior  year,  I  read. 

Strong:   I  was,  yes.   You've  got  a  very  good  make  on  this;  where  did  you 
get  all  this? 

Hicke:    I  did  a  little  research  here  and  there. 

Strong:   Yes,  I  was  president  of  the  class  of  '45  at  Vancouver  High  School, 
about  five  hundred  kids . 

Hicke:    Did  that  involve  many  duties,  or  was  it  mostly  honorific? 

Strong:   Well,  it  got  me  up  in  front  of  an  audience  a  lot  in  assemblies  and 
committee  meetings,  and  I  think  I  was  finding  ways  to  express 
myself.   Not  because  I  had  any  intellectual  thought  of  that  value, 
but  just  because  I  had  to  do  it.   From  that  point  on  it  became 
very  important  to  me. 

Hicke:    I  didn't  give  you  a  chance  to  talk  about  any  other  teachers.   Is 
there  any  other  one  you  would  like  to  mention? 

Strong:   Yes.   There  was  a  music  teacher  by  the  name  of  Hanna  who  was  very 
much  the  same  way- -got  me  interested  in  music  and  spent 
extracurricular  time  teaching  me  about  the  classics  and  tried  to 
get  some  learning  into  this  otherwise  jock  head. 

Hicke:  Was  it  mostly  music  appreciation?  Did  you  learn  an  instrument? 

Strong:  I  was  playing  the  clarinet  in  the  band. 

Hicke:  Well,  did  you  have  time  to  sleep? 

Strong:  Oh,  yes,  I  always  got  plenty  of  that. 


Early  Jobs 


Hicke:    Did  you  have  any  outside  work  to  do? 

Strong:  I  always  worked,  yes.  Our  family  didn't  have  a  lot  of  money.  We 
were  modest  middle  class.  We  always  had  enough  to  eat  and  a  nice 
place  to  stay,  but  everybody  had  to  pitch  in  and  make  a  buck.   I 
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always  did  things.   My  first  Job  was  at  a  cannery  in  Vancouver, 
usually  summer  work. 

Hicke :   About  what  age  were  you? 

Strong:   Sixteen,  I  think.   That  was  the  age  where  you  got  to  take  a  real 

job.   They  were  canning  salmon  or  something.   I  also  worked  in  the 
shipyards,  because  it  was  during  the  war  when  I  was  growing  up 
through  the  forties.   The  big  Kaiser  Shipyards  were  in  Vancouver, 
Washington. 

Hicke:   What  did  you  do  there? 

Strong:   [chuckles]   I  was  a  tank  tester.   Every  big  aircraft  carrier  has 
many  different  tanks  on  in  for  aviation  fuel  and  oil  and  a  myriad 
of  things.   I  would  go  down  into  the  bilges  where  all  these  tanks 
always  were.   I'd  crawl  down  there  with  a  little  bucket  of 
soapsuds  and  a  paintbrush,  and  I  would  go  over  all  the  welds  and 
put  air  in  these  tanks  to  air  test  them.   Then  I'd  have  to  go  over 
every  seam  with  the  soapy  water,  which  was  usually  dripping  in 
your  face.   You  were  down  there  in  these  very  confined  little 
channels,  three  hundred  feet  below  deck. 

Hicke:    You  know  how  Michelangelo  felt,  I  guess. 

Strong:   But  this  wasn't  the  Sistine  Chapel.   [laughter]   You'd  mark  them 
with  chalk  if  there  were  are  bubbles  coming  through.   Then  you 
also- -how  eff icient ! - -were  carrying  an  air  gun  and  a  bunch  of 
chisels.   You  would  mark  it,  and  then  you  would  chisel  it  out. 
The  noise  down  there,  surrounded  by  steel --you  kicked  in  this 
noise  that  was  unbelievable.   Of  course,  you  had  earplugs  to 
protect  yourself.   After  the  ship  had  been  built  for  several 
months,  the  bilges  where  you  were  working  were  full  of  water  and 
God  knows  what,  and  you  were  always  crawling  around  in  the  garbage 
of  the  ship,  the  flotsam  and  jetsam. 

Hicke:    How  long  did  you  work  down  there? 

Strong:   It  was  an  eight-hour  shift.   In  order  to  have  the  day,  I  would 
work  the  graveyard  shift  from  12:30  at  night  until  9  in  the 
morning. 

Hicke:    I  knew  you  didn't  sleep. 

Strong:   I  just  did  that  during  the  summer.   I  didn't  do  that  when  I  was 

going  to  school.   I  usually  worked  nights,  because  I  liked  to  have 
the  days.   I  did  a  number  of  Jobs  when  I  was  going  to  school  as 
well.   In  fact,  my  coaches  used  to  badger  me  all  the  time:   "You 
don't  come  to  practice,"  or  "You're  late  to  practice."   I  said, 
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"Look,  I  have  to  do  a  little  job  here."   They'd  say,  "Do  you 
really  have  to  do  that?"  and  I'd  say,  "Yes,  I  really  do." 

Hicke:   What  kind  of  jobs  were  those? 

Strong:   These  were  just  odd  jobs,  working  in  grocery  stores  or  anything  I 
could  get- -spading  up  a  garden,  hauling  trash. 


Depression  Times 

Hicke:    It  reminds  rae  that  you  also  were  growing  up  during  the  Depression. 

Strong:   In  the  thirties,  you  bet. 

Hicke:    What  impact  did  that  have  on  your  family  or  your  extended  family? 

Strong:   We  did  okay.   We  had  to  watch  our  pennies,  but  my  folks  were  of 

the  work  ethic  of  that  period  where  everybody  jumped  in  and  worked 
hard. 

Hicke:    How  about  the  other  people  in  the  town?  Was  it  pretty  hard  hit? 

Strong:   Pretty  hard  hit,  yes;  pretty  tough.   We  had  a  brewery  in  town. 
The  shipyards  came  during  the  war,  but  before  that  it  was 
pretty--.   My  father  got  a  good  job  with  the  post  office  finally. 
He  wound  up  working  in  the  post  office,  a  good  federal  job  with 
stability.   He  was  very  good,  and  he  worked  his  way  up  to  where  he 
was  a  superintendent.   He  was  good  at  mathematics,  and  I  never  was 
good  at  mathematics.   He  would  work  out  the  different  routes  where 
a  carrier  would  go  and  how  to  get  the  mail  out- -logistical  and 
mathematical  things  that  I  think  would  drive  me  mad  if  I  had  to 
work  them  out.   Where  the  carrier  is  going  to  go  to  get  all  these 
houses  and  work  out  a  route. 

## 

Hicke:    We  were  mapping  the  carrier  routes  before  I  turned  the  tape  over. 

Strong:  My  father  had  worked  for  the  post  office  and  had  done  a  good  job 
for  them- -always  did  until  he  died;  he  was  still  working  when  he 
died. 
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Off  to  War- -and  Back 


Hicke:    Let  me  ask  about  the  war  years.   Was  there  anything  that  struck 
you  about  those  years? 

Strong:   I  was  too  young  for  the  service  just  by  a  year.   I  was  on  the  cusp 
of  that  thing  as  it  was  moving  through,  and  in  1945,  when  I 
graduated  from  high  school  that  June,  I  was  actually  inducted  in 
the  army  but  was  sent  home;  they  began  sending  people  home. 

Hicke:    They  didn't  need  you? 

Strong:   They  didn't  need  me.   I  did  all  that  fond,  teary  farewell  with  the 
parents.   It  was  so  embarrassing,  because  I  had  a  big  party  with  a 
lot  of  friends  and  relatives:   here  Rodney  was,  going  off  to  war. 
I  went  off  to  Fort  Lewis  in  Seattle,  stayed  there  for  three  days, 
and  lo  and  behold,  something  came  down  that  said,  "We're  putting 
you  back  into  another  class.   You're  not  free  yet,  but  we're  not 
putting  you  in  right  now  because  we  don't  need  you."   By  this  time 
the  war  was  over.   The  atomic  bomb  had  been  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki;  I  wasn't  inducted  until  late  in  the  summer. 

Hicke:    So  three  days  later- 
Strong:   I  showed  up  back  home:   "Hello,  folks."   Everybody  said,  "It's 
you?"   Not  exactly  a  hero.   They  never  did  call  me  up.   They 
called  me  up  a  couple  of  times,  and  I ' d  go  in  and  take  a  physical 
and  always  pass,  but  they  just  never  pulled  any  more  people  from 
the  draft.   You  could  volunteer,  but  I  had  no  thought  of  doing 
that. 
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EARLY  CAREER:   THEATER  AND  DANCE 


A  Growing  Interest  In  Theater  and  Dance 


Hicke:    Then  where  were  you,  and  what  were  you  thinking  about  doing? 

Strong:   My  parents  were  very,  very  musical.   They  really  loved  music  and 
loved  to  go  out  dancing.   They  would  go  out  on  Saturday  night  and 
have  a  baby  sitter  usually  a  relative  in  my  early  childhood. 
Later  on  I  would  go  with  them  sometimes  to  these  local  dances, 
where  they  would  have  a  band,  and  a  bunch  of  people  would  get 
together  and  dance.   That  was  what  people  did. 

In  my  expanding  social  duties  in  my  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  high  school,  I  began  getting  interested  in  plays  and  the 
theater.   We  had  a  poor,  overworked  social  science  teacher  whose 
grim  duty  was  to  put  on,  among  all  the  other  things  she  had  to  do, 
the  school  play  every  year.   There  had  to  be  a  school  show  at  the 
end  of  the  year.   She  would  get  three  or  four  girls  who  had  had  a 
modicum  of  dance  training  at  the  local  dance  school,  and 
inevitably  they  would  do  some  Tchaikovsky  thing  from  Waltz  of  the 
Flowers  or  something  and  do  some  God-awful  music  presentation- - 
including  a  dance  presentation.   There  was  always  a  dramatic 
presentation,  and  somebody  would  play  the  piano,  and  there  was 
inevitably  a  dance  thing  if  possible. 

They  asked  for  volunteers  from  the  football  team,  if  a  couple 
of  men  would  do  some  partnering.   They  wanted  them  to  lift  a  girl 
on  their  shoulder  and  take  eight  steps  to  the  right,  then  turn 
around  and  take  eight  steps  to  the  left,  and  put  the  girl  down.   I 
volunteered  immediately  for  that  because,  first  of  all,  it  gave  me 
a  legitimate  opportunity  to  get  my  hands  on  a  girl,  which  was 
pretty  good  stuff  in  those  days.   You  didn't  have  any  of  the  wild 
times  we  have  today.   [laughter]   We  were  pretty  bashful  and 
pretty  awkward,  without  a  lot  of  experience,  I'm  afraid. 
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I  loved  it.   I  loved  the  music,  I  loved  the  dance.   I  started 
secretly- -secretly  is  the  action  word  here- -taking  dance  lessons 
at  the  little  local  school.   I  took  tap,  jazz,  and  ballet. 

Hicke :    Individual  lessons? 

Strong:   I  was  in  a  class,  but  I  took  some  private  lessons.   I  really  liked 
it  a  lot,  and  I  worked  very  hard  at  it.   I  began  hoofing,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  a  senior  in  high  school  I  was  getting  pretty  good. 

Hicke:   When  you  say  you  were  hoofing,  is  that  the  same  thing  as  dancing, 
or  does  that  mean  you  were  dancing  for  pay? 

Strong:   I  began  doing  little  gigs  over  in  Portland.   There  were  a  couple 
of  burlesque  theaters  over  there.   One  was  called  The  Gaiety,  and 
one  was  called  The  Star.   I  would  hang  around  over  there,  because 
by  this  time  I  was  really  smitten  by  the  theater.   I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  go  into  the  theater.   I  wanted  to  be  a 
dancer  and  an  actor  and  whatever  I  could  do,  just  as  long  as  it 
had  something  to  do  with  the  theater. 

I  had  a  couple  of  little  dance  routines  I  had  put  together 
and  studied  and  worked  one.   This  was  just  tap  dancing,  not 
ballet.   I  would  go  over  and  get  to  know  the  comics  at  these 
burlesque  theaters.   I  always  loved  the  skits  they  did:   "Here 
come  two  now,"  and  "Meet  you  around  the  corner  in  half  an  hour," 
and  all  those  classic  burlesque  bits  that  Bert  Lahr  took  to  such 
high  elevation.   This  was  not  Bert  Lahr;  this  was  some  guy  trying 
to  make  ten  bucks.   In  those  days  we  still  had  quite  a  bit  of  live 
theater  around.   There  was  still  a  little  bit  of  vaudeville- - 
Fanchon  and  Marco  and  ageuts  like  that. 

I  gradually  worked  in.   They  gave  me  a  chance  to  go  out,  for 
no  money,  and  do  my  dance  between  sketches  or  between  girls  taking 
their  clothes  off.   Of  course,  I  was  always  a  horrible  failure;  it 
was  just  a  stage  wait,  you  know,  and  they  would  say,  "Oh,  get  him 
off  of  there.   Get  lost.   Who's  the  faggot?"   [laughs] 

Hicke:   Oh,  no. 

Strong:   Yes!   But  that  was  great.   That  was  terrific. 

Hicke:    That  didn't  deter  you? 

Strong:   Absolutely  not.   I  was  hell-bent.   I  was  going  straight  ahead,  and 
I  loved  it.   I  thought  I  was  doing  great.   [laughs] 

Then  I  started  working  into  the  sketches,  sort  of  doing 
straight -man  things  for  the  comics. 
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Hicke :   You  mean  speaking  parts? 

Strong:  Yes.   Like  little  Abbot  and  Costello- type  things,  just  sketches  we 
used  to  call  them.   The  most  recent  reference  would  be --oh,  Mickey 
Rooney  did  a  revue  recently  with  Ann  Miller  called  "Babes  on 
Broadway."   The  ludicrous  name  was  on  purpose,  and  it  was  an  old- 
style  burlesque  kind  of  thing.   It  was  very  popular.   It  ran  in 
San  Francisco  for  several  months,  then  it  has  been  in  New  York, 
and  they're  thinking  of  reviving  it.   It's  a  series  of  sketches 
like  that  which  are  like  old,  warm  friends.   There's  nothing  new 
there,  but  it's  just  campy,  that's  all. 

Anyway,  I  did  that.   During  the  war  there  were  a  lot  of  shows 
you  would  do  for  the  USO--a  lot  of  troop  shows.   Boy,  I  was  on 
those  all  the  time,  any  time  I  could  get  a  gig  to  go  out  and  do  a 
dance.   Then  I  began  emceeing;  I  would  emcee  the  show  and  do  a 
number,  a  couple  of  tap  dances.   I  was  having  great  fun  and 
learning  a  lot.   It's  nice  to  have  something  that  really  excites 
you.   You  ask  so  many  young  people,  "What  do  you  want  to  do?"  and 
they  say,  "I  don't  know."   But  man,  I  knew  exactly  what  I  wanted 
to  do . 

Hicke:    Did  your  parents  support  this  idea? 

Strong:   They  were  very  supportive.   They  were  not  crazy  about  the  idea, 
but  they  would  support  it.   My  father,  particularly,  was  most 
ambivalent  about  this  murky  thing  I  was  going  into,  particularly 
in  the  land  of  woods,  fishing,  logging,  and  other  things  that 
people  did  for  real.   I  worked  in  the  woods,  too,  logging. 

Hicke:    I  begin  to  see  how  you  like  the  contrasting  outdoors  and  the 
crowded  cities. 

Strong:  Yes.   There's  no  law  that  says  you  have  to  like  one  thing  only  or 
that  you  fit  into  a  cliche  of  some  sort. 


QQlUtS 


Strong:  Shall  we  go  forward  from  that? 

Hicke:  Yes.   This  is  all  high  school  we  have  been  talking  about  so  far? 

Strong:  Yes.   Now  it's  time  to  go  to  college. 

Hicke:  You  got  back  from  the  army. 
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going  full  time, 
third  one  (I  can' 
of.   There  were, 


Strong:  Yes,  ingloriously .  [laughter]  I  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle,  majoring  in  drama.  They  had  a  very  good 
drama  department  there  at  that  time.   They  had  three  theaters 

repertories:   The  Penthouse,  The  Showboat,  and  a 
t  remember  the  name) .   It  was  very  well  thought 
of  course,  Harvard  and  Princeton,  and 
Northwestern  had  a  very  good  drama  department,  and  of  course  UC 
and  UCLA.   But  Washington  was  in  that  top  ten,  just  because  they 
had  a  dean  of  that  department  who  was  very  well  thought  of.   I 
can't  think  of  his  name  right  now,  but  he  built  that  department  up 
very  much,  just  as  Fenton  McKenna  built  up  a  tremendous  drama 
department  in  San  Francisco  State.   Very  often  one  person  is  the 
driving  light  that  can  somehow  raise  money,  get  the  interest,  and 
get  the  allocation  of  the  always  limited  funds  that  are  available 
in  a  learning  situation. 

I  went  there  and  did  drama,  choreographed  the  show  that  year 
for  the  university.   I  enrolled  in  a  very  good  dance  school  up 
there,  aside  from  the  university,  called  the  Cornish  Institute. 
It's  still  there  today.   It  teaches  drama,  music,  and  dance  in 
Seattle.   It  is  very  well  known  and  very  well  thought  of  by  people 
in  the  arts.   I  really  got  into  legitimate,  full-scale  ballet 
there,  because  I  needed  the  discipline.   Up  until  that  time  I  had 
just  been  doing  hoofing  and  things.   I  had  done  some  ballet,  but 
it  was  bad  ballet;  it  wasn't  really  serious.   At  last  at  Cornish  I 
had  a  teacher  who  really  had  danced  in  a  good  company  and  knew  how 
to  teach  classical,  serious  dance. 


Hicke:  That's  quite  time-consuming,  isn't  it? 

Strong:  Oh,  yes. 

Hicke:  Lot's  of  hours  of  practice. 

Strong:  Late  night,  evenings. 

Hicke:  Were  you  working  also? 

Strong:   I  wasn't  working  in  Seattle.   I  was  staying  in  a  frat  house,  but  I 
was  living  in  the  basement  of  the  frat  house.   Every  morning  I 
would  get  up  and  start  the  fire  at  six  o'clock,  and  then  I  would 
come  up  and  help  the  kitchen  help.   I  got  room  and  board  for  doing 
that,  and  I  helped  serve. 


Hicke:    I  call  that  working. 

Strong:   Yes,  that's  working,  but  it's  not  an  outside  job;  it  was  a  room 
and  board  situation. 
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/k  Consent  on  the  Value  of  Reflection 


Hicke:   How  did  you  find  all  this?  Challenging,  stimulating? 

Strong:   I  found  it  challenging.   I  don't  know,  when  you're  young  you're 
indefatigable.   When  I  think  of  the  energy- -I  just  never  had  a 
discouraging  word;  everything  was  straight  ahead.   You  know,  I'm 
still  that  way  today,  even  in  the  wine  business.   We'll  get  to  all 
that  later.   This  company  that  I  founded  in  '59  has  had  such  an 
incredible  path  of  ups  and  downs,  but  maybe  that  youthful 
challenge  and  all  that  stuff  just  prepared  me  for  it.   I  have 
never  felt  set  upon,  I  have  never  felt  that  I  was  in  any  jeopardy 
whatsoever.   I  always  have  thought  that  you  can  work  your  way  out 
of  it,  and  I  keep  going.   Straight  ahead. 

Hicke:   That's  really  inspiring  to  me,  just  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Strong:   You  know,  I've  had  a  wild  life,  an  absolutely  wild  life.   This  is 
the  first  time  I've  ever  really  embraced  this  in  such  detail, 
because  I  don't  think  people  really  want  to  hear  all  that  on  a 
casual  basis.   I'm  not  anxious  to  trot  it  out,  because  it's  so 
very,  very  bizarre  that  people  think  I'm  making  it  up  or  that  I 
exaggerate,  but  I  promise  that  in  our  time  together  everything  I 
tell  you  will  be  precise.   I  look  forward  to  this  being  probably 
the  most  precise  reflection  of  the  time  I've  spent  that  I've  ever 
done. 

Hicke:    That's  excellent,  and  I  appreciate  that  a  lot.   I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you're  willing  to  devote  some  time  to  it.   I  think  it's 
really  important  to  understand  how  people  got  to  where  they  are. 

Strong:   Oh,  this  is  interesting.   By  really  going  back,  as  I'm  doing  with 
you,  it  sheds  new  light  on  ray  work  today  in  some  ways.   I  always 
live  in  the  future;  I  never  live  in  the  past.   I  don't  even  arouse 
myself  much  with  past  things,  good  or  bad.   I  just  don't  take  the 
time,  somehow.   Maybe  it's  just  too  much  trouble.   The  future  has 
always  been  more  beckoning  than  the  past,  even  in  ray  great 
antiquity  at  this  moment.   [laughs]   I  haven't  passed  the  line  yet 
where  you  start  living  in  the  past. 

Hicke:    How  about  your  mother?  Does  she  remember  the  past? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes.   Oh,  God.   [laughs]   She's  in  that  environment  now.   I 
try  and  kid  her  out  of  it  all  the  time.   She  says,  "Do  you 
remember  Aunt  Maude?"  and  I'll  say,  "Oh,  for  God's  sake,  forget 
all  that."   [laughter] 
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Hicke:    It's  nice  to  have  those  wonderful  memories,  though,  when  you  want 
them. 

Strong:   I  haven't  called  these  up  for  such  a  long  time. 

Hicke:    It's  particularly  interesting  to  me  that  you  never  got 

discouraged,  although  you  didn't  always  get  the  storm  of  applause 
that  you  might  have  deserved. 

Strong:   Oh,  no.   My  life  has  been  fraught  with  failure  [laughter],  but  I 
never  knew  it. 

Hicke:    Well,  you  never  let  it  affect  you. 

Strong:   I  never  would  let  it  affect  me.   I've  had  some  terrific  problems, 
right  from  the  beginning.   The  dance  things  and  all  that-- 
[telephone  interruption] 

Hicke:   We  were  reminiscing  about  reminiscing. 

Strong:   "Here  I  am  flat  on  my  back  at  twenty  thousand  feet." 


The  Bright  Lights  of  New  York 


Strong:   I  was  so  enthusiastic  about  dance,  and  I  felt  I  had  done  just 

about  everything  there  was  to  do  in  Seattle,  so  I  quit  school.   I 
quit  the  University  of  Washington,  left,  and  went  to  New  York, 
just  like  that. 

Hicke:   Without  any  offers? 

Strong:   Without  any  offers,  without  a  place  to  stay,  without  any  money, 

without  any  prospects.   That's  always  been  my  style.   I  just  jump 
off  a  cliff  and  hope  I  land  on  an  awning. 

Hicke:   Where  are  we  now  in  terms  of  time? 

Strong:   This  is  1946.   I  had  spent  approximately  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  and  I  had  gotten  a  lot  out  of  that  year  there.   I 
did  choreograph  a  big  show,  which  gave  me  a  lot  of  confidence. 

Hicke:    Had  you  done  any  choreographic  work  before? 

Strong:   No,  I  hadn't.   This  was  one  of  the  first  things  I  had  ever  done, 
which  was  a  learning  curve,  I  want  to  tell  you,  to  be  able  to 
integrate  all  that  stuff  in,  work  the  music  and  the  counts,  and 
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then  teach  it  to  people.   You  always  say  that  you  learn  by 
teaching,  and  that's  very  true. 

I  flew  from  Portland  to  New  York,  because  I  had  to  come  home 
first,  of  course,  to  get  a  little  pocket  money  from  Mom  and  Dad 
and  a  lot  of  advice  about  not  talking  to  strangers  or  whatever 
parents  tell  you  to  do.   They  were  against  it,  but  they  supported 
it. 

Hicke:    They  were  pretty  amazing  people. 

Strong:   They  were.   I  think  my  mother  always  wanted  to  do  things  and  have 
a  career,  maybe  beyond  just  being  a  housewife  and  occasionally 
publishing  some  poetry  or  a  story.   I  think  she  wanted  me  to  have 
every  opportunity  to  fly,  to  get  out  and  break  away  and  try  and  do 
things.   So  she  supported  me  in  those  days,  and  my  father  did, 
too,  but  he  needed  a  little  prodding  from  both  ray  mother  and 
myself.   He  was  a  great  guy,  and  he  always  went  with  it  and 
supported  rae  one  hundred  percent,  even  though  he  sometimes  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  what  I  was  doing,  as  fathers  do. 

I  auditioned  at  the  American  School  of  Ballet.  George 
Balanchine  had  just  come  down  from  Boston,  and  he  had  opened  the 
American  School  of  Ballet.  He  had  just  started  what  had  come  to 
be  the  New  York  City  Ballet,  which  was  a  small  company.  The  big 
company  then  was  the  Ballet  de  Monte  Carlo.  They  were  the  ones 
touring  and  getting  the  audiences.  The  New  York  City  Ballet  had 
not  yet  become  the  incredible  experience  and  icon  that  was  to  be 
later  on. 

They  needed  men  dancers,  and  I  was  accepted  and  studied  there 
for  a  long  time.   I  just  kept  studying  there,  even  when  I  was 
working.   I  had  classes  in  the  morning.   A  typical  day  would  be  a 
nine  o'clock  ballet  class  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  then  I'd  have  an 
adagio  class  for  an  hour;  adagio  means  working  with  a  girl  on 
lifts  and  port  a  bras  and  lifting.   All  those  years  of  football 
and  all  those  athletics  really  prepared  me,  because  I  was  in  good 
shape.   Most  of  the  boy  dancers  there  were  very  small  and  spindly. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  they  were,  so  they  were  pleased  to  have 
somebody  who  was  fairly  muscular  to  be  able  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing.   I  jumped  well,  and  I  lifted  well.   Then  maybe  there  was  a 
character  class,  which  would  mean  different  types  of  peasant 
dances.   Balanchine  was  still  teaching  then.   He  wasn't  just  doing 
choreography  or  elevated  things;  he  was  still  teaching  and,  as  I 
always  say,  getting  wet.   He  was  working. 

We  had  a  bunch  of  marvelous  old  Cossacks  there  who  all 
claimed  to  have  danced  with  Pavlova.   If  they  had  or  not,  I  don't 
know,  but  they  were  very  good.   They  were  very  masculine  and  very 
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wild,  hard  taskmasters.   These  Russian  male  dances  were  terrific 
and  typically  brutal.   If  your  leg  were  over  here,  stretched  out 
straight,  and  they  wanted  it  up  there,  they  would  come  and  pick  it 
up  and  lift  it  up.   Of  course,  all  the  muscles  would  break  and 
roll  up  your  leg;  at  least  it  felt  that  way.   But  they  were  very 
good.   I  still  remember  their  names.   I  can't  spell  them,  but  it 
was  Vilsak  and  Obukov  (he  was  my  favorite) - -Ob ukov,  probably, 
although  the  Russians  would  say  Obukov;  they  always  accent  the 
second  syllable.   They  were  great;  they  were  terrific.   And  George 
Balanchine  was  teaching.   I  became  friendly  and  a  good  student 
with  Balanchine. 

Then  I  studied  with  [Martha]  Graham  for  a  while,  too,  because 
my  own  intellectual  curiosity  made  me  want  to  get  away  from  the 
pure  stick  figure  of  classical  dance  and  get  my  body  more  into  it, 
more  contract  and  more  release,  more  modern  forms.   Jose  Limdn  and 
Graham  were  gaining  in  stature,  as  they  certainly  should,  because 
they  had  been  locked  out  for  so  long.   They  were  starving  to  death 
for  years  and  years.   Modern  dance  was  beginning  to  be  seen  and 
presented,  and  I  began  dancing  in  those  programs  in  New  York  City 
at  the  Y  and  at  the  city  center  and  wherever  we  could  get  a  job, 
wherever  we  could  go. 


Hicke:    Did  you  carry  letters  from  some  people  in  Seattle? 

Strong:   No,  I  didn't  have  any  letters. 

Hicke:   You  just  knocked  on  the  doors? 

Strong:   I  just  knocked  on  the  doors:   "Here  I  am,  and  I  dance.   Let's  go." 
I  was  very  lucky;  I  got  into  a  Broadway  show  right  away.   I 
answered  a  call  for  a  Broadway  show  called  "Toplitsky  of  Notre 
Dame."  That's  an  unlikely  name,  but  it  is  very  historically 
correct.   I  see  it  listed  in  the  shows  of  1946  in  a  lot  of  old 
Broadway  periodicals.   It  starred  J.  Edward  Bromberg,  who  was  a 
very  good  actor,  and  Estelle  Sloan,  who  was  a  good  dancer  at  that 
time,  and  a  couple  of  other  luminaries,  comics.   It  was  a  pretty 
good  cast;  terrible  show. 

Hicke:    What  did  you  do? 

Strong:   I  was  in  the  chorus,  and  I  danced.   We  took  it  out  of  town  and 

went  up  to  Boston  and  broke  it  in.   We  got  mildly  ho-hum  reviews, 
but  we  came  into  New  York  and  bombed.   We  got  maybe  six  months  out 
of  it  in  New  York. 


Hicke:    But  that's  pretty  impressive  for  a  guy  just  in  from  the  West 
Coast. 
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Strong:   Right  from  the  cow  country;  that's  right.   I  was  very  lucky.   The 
plot  of  "Toplitsky  of  Notre  Dame"  was  that  this  football  player 
goes  to  heaven,  and  they  get  an  angel  to  come  down  and  be  a  hero 
at  a  college  on  the  football  team.   Toplitsky  was  really  an  angel 
whom  they  had  sent  up  for.   Anyway,  they  needed  a  lot  of  guys  who 
looked  like  football  players.   Well,  I  looked  like  a  football 
player.   I  was  always  a  skinny  thing,  but  I  had  a  frame;  the  bones 
were  always  there.   Unlike  the  body  you  see  in  front  of  you  today, 
I  was  155  lbs.  then  and  lean,  because  I  stayed  wet  all  the  time;  I 
was  working  the  whole  time.   Of  course,  after  thirty  years  of 
winemaker  dinners  and  two-o'clock  lunches,  it's  pretty  hard  to 
maintain  my  sylph- like  quality. 

Hicke:   You  could  do  a  few  leaps. 

Strong:   I'd  break  in  two. 

The  Importance  of  Those  Early  Experiences 


Strong:   We  did  that  show,  and  it  worked  out  all  right.   I  kept  studying 
and  working- -dancing.   I  worked  in  some  clubs,  and  I  hoofed 
wherever  I  could  get  a  job.   I  showed  up  at  all  the  auditions. 
I'll  make  one  statement  right  now  that  I  think  is  important.   I 
think  all  those  years  in  theater,  the  years  of  rejection  that  you 
and  I  have  been  kidding  about- -the  showing  up,  and  lots  of  times 
they  would  throw  you  out.   You  didn't  just  always  walk  in,  either. 
You'd  say,  "Hello,  I'm  a  dancer.   I  want  this  job,"  and  they'd 
say,  "Get  lost,"  or  "I  think  you  stink.   I  think  you're  terrible." 
These  things  are  terrific  for  development,  but,  man,  they  steel 
you.   You  have  to  find  a  way  to  overcome  them.   I'm  not  saying 
they're  pleasant,  but  life  is  full  of  unpleasant  things,  and 
you've  got  to  find  your  way  to  overcome,  work  through,  or  go 
around  that  unpleasantness  and  dominate,  ultimately  do  what  you 
want  to  do.   You've  got  to  find  a  way  to  prosper  through  that. 
I've  always  said  that  I  would  rather  have  had  ten  years  in 
theater- - 

## 

Strong:   --with  the  dramatic  rejection,  with  the  intensity  of  that,  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  theater,  than  four  years  in  Harvard  Business 
School,  because  I  think  it  just  has  prepared  me  psychologically 
for  a  lot,  so  that  I  have  from  time  to  time  had  to  really  allude 
to  it.   I've  always  been  grateful  for  those  years,  and  I  was  very 
successful.   Ultimately,  as  I  grind  on  here,  I  did  a  lot  of  things 
I'm  very  proud  of  in  the  theater.   I  had  a  very  good  career  in  the 
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theater.   As  I'm  fond  of  saying,  I  never  had  to  work  in  Macy's 
basement;  I  always  made  a  living  dancing,  and  a  very  good  living. 
At  the  end,  when  I  was  touring  and  concertizing,  I  was  making 
$100,000  a  year  in  dance.   That  was  prodigious  in  those  days. 

Hicke;    You  could  easily  have  given  up,  though,  at  the  beginning. 

Strong:   Of  course.   That's  true,  I  guess,  of  any  endeavor. 

Hicke:    I'm  glad  you  didn't. 

Strong:   I'm  glad  I  didn't,  either.   I  loved  that  career,  and  I'm  very 

proud  of  it.   I'm  always  very  careful  not  to  trot  it  out,  not  for 
the  reason  that  I'm  not  proud  of  it.   I  just  don't  think  it's 
germane  to  what  I  do  today.   So  you  and  I  sit  down  and  talk  about 
it  in  depth,  but  somebody  who  is  drinking  wine  doesn't  necessarily 
want  to  know  that  I  was  doing  glissade  assemblies,  sissons  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  my  active  life.   So  I  don't  talk  about  it  a 
lot,  although  writers,  when  they  write  about  my  wines,  I  think  too 
often  talk  about  "former  Broadway  dancer,"  or  "former  ballet 
dancer  Rod  Strong  has  come  up  with  a  very  good  Cabernet 
Sauvignon. " 

I'm  always  asking  why  they  do  this.   It's  such  a  grabber, 
such  a  crutch  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  writer  to  do  that.   But 
[they  think]  it's  so  unusual,  coming  from  dance  into  the  wine 
business,  which  I  don't  think  is  unusual  at  all,  because  you  have 
so  many  people  coming  into  the  wine  business  as  immigrants.   They 
weren't  born  and  raised  in  the  wine  business  or  anything  related 
to  it  that  would  give  them  an  inbred  synergy.   You  have  people  who 
were  in  the  oil  business  or  who  were  in  silicon  chips,  and  you 
have  people  migrating  to  the  wine  business  from  all  different 
walks  of  life.   I  just  happened  to  come  to  it  from  the  theater.   I 
call  it  theater  because  although  I  was  primarily  a  dancer,  I  did  a 
lot  of  shows  where  I  acted.   Yes,  even  sang. 

Hicke:   You  sang,  too? 

Strong:   I  did.   Very  badly,  but  I  danced  well  enough  to  make  up  for  it. 

Hicke:   That's  a  unique  background,  and  that's  probably  why  writers  latch 
onto  it. 


Strong:   I  suppose.   Too  often  people  sit  on  that  too  long.   I've  been  out 
of  that  and  in  the  wine  business- -I  founded  this  company  in  1959, 
and  I  had  been  working  for  other  wineries  before  that.   For 
thirty- three  years  I've  been  working  in  the  wine  business. 
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Hicke:   Maybe  it  isn't  germane  to  you  as  a  winemaker,  but  it's  germane  to 
you  as  an  individual . 

Strong:   As  an  individual  I  really  treasure  it.   I  like  it,  and  I  love  to 
talk  about  it.   I  still  have  a  lot  of  old  gypsy  friends,  people 
who  were  in  theater,  and  we'd  bump  into  each  other.   They've  all 
flown  to  the  winds,  and  most  of  them  are  doing  other  things, 
although  some  of  them  have  been  very  successful  and  have 
gravitated  into  producing  and  direction  and  so  on,  and  they've 
done  well.   But  I  went  to  wine,  and  it  always  amuses  me  that  so 
many  of  the  pieces  of  press  that  we  get,  and  we  do  get  a  lot  of 
press,  always  sit  on  that  theatrical  end  of  things. 

Hicke:   You're  right,  it's  glamorous. 

Strong:   It's  a  grabber,  I  guess. 

Hicke:    Let's  get  back  to  New  York  and  find  out  what  came  next. 

Strong:   I  had  been  setting  acts  for  other  people,  teaching  dance;  I  did 

just  anything  you  could  do,  because  the  theater  world  is  not  like 
an  eight- five  job.   You  had  a  job  for  maybe  five  days  or  a  month, 
but  then  that  job  finishes,  that  show  finishes.   Television  was 
just  beginning  to  start  then,  and  I  was  beginning  to  do  some 
television  commercials  when  they  were  just  beginning  to  use  dance 
in  commercials.   I  remember  for  Chesterfield  cigarettes  there  used 
to  be  a  tap  dancer  in  a  cigarette  box,  and  she  would  come  out  on 
the  Perry  Como  Show.   I  set  one  of  those  for  a  couple  of  girls;  I 
choreographed  that.   They  were  just  beginning  the  embryonic  stages 
of  television,  and  it  provided  a  lot  of  work  for  dancers. 

I  was  dancing  and  living  however  I  could.   At  that  time,  in 
1948,  I  had  set  a  show  at  the  Latin  Quarter  in  New  York.   That  was 
Che   nightclub  then.   It  had  been  run  by  a  guy  named  Lou  Walters, 
whose  daughter  is  Barbara  Walters  of  television  today.   She  used 
to  be  a  kid  just  hanging  around  backstage.   I'd  say,  "Get  out  of 
the  way.   Get  lost.   Don't  do  that.   Take  your  finger  out  of  your 
mouth."   I  set  a  show  there,  and  I  brought  in  girls  who  were 
really  good  dancers.   Before  that,  it  was  just  what  we  called  "tit 
and  feather"  shows.   They  were  shows  without  a  lot  of  talent  and 
usually  just  featured  a  girl  in  a  big  hat  walking  down  a  staircase 
with  not  much  else. 


I  brought  in  some  really  good  dancers  and  was  doing  some  good 
jazz  and  good  music.   I  put  this  together,  and  it  really  was  well 
received,  even  by  those  lounge  lizards  who  would  go  to  a  club  like 
that.   They  were  attractive  girls  but  doing  good  dance, 
disciplined  dance,  a  combination  of  modern  and  ballet,  that  was 
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virtually  unseen  In  that  arena  of  dance  at  that  time,  because  it 
was  just  showgirls  before  that.   Anyway,  It  really  went  over  well 


In  Postwar  Paris:   Theater.  Dance,  and  Choreography 


Strong:   At  that  time  the  owner  of  a  new  nightclub  in  Parts  called  the  Lido 
came  to  see  the  show,  just  opening  up.   He  loved  the  show.   He 
thought  it  was  just  the  greatest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.   He  said, 
"Could  you  do  this  in  Paris?  Could  you  choreograph  this  show  in 
Paris?"   I  said,  "Sure,"  just  like  that,  not  knowing  if  I  could  or 
not,  not  knowing  what  the  dances  were.   But  I  very  much  wanted  to 
go  to  Europe.   I  had  never  been  to  Europe,  and  I  was  about  twenty- 
three  years  old. 

I  signed  up,  and  off  I  went  to  France.   I  remember  I  went  on 
the  Queen  Elizabeth.   I  sailed  off  to  France  and  started  putting 
this  show  together.   The  show  was  called  "Confetti"  [pronounces  it 
with  French  accent] ,  and  it  was  an  absolute  smash.   It  was  the 
first  time  after  the  war  that  they  had  some  really  good  American 
jazz  music  and  good  choreography,  good  American-style  theater. 
The  Americans  can  export  that,  and  have  been,  all  over  the  world. 
We  are  the  leaders  in  theatrical  dance  and  things  like  that. 

Hicke:   I  didn't  know  that. 

Strong:   Absolutely.   Oh,  yes.   Over  there,  they  had  old,  tired,  moth-eaten 
things  like  the  Folies  Bergere,  where  they  were  just  showgirls, 
and  the  dancing  was  terrible,  laughable.   Man,  for  musical  comedy, 
we  are  the  ones  who  have  exported  all  this  good  stuff.   Later  on, 
show  after  show  from  America  would  go  to  London.   "My  Fair  Lady," 
"Oklahoma,"  "Carousel,"  all  these  were  just  smashes  in  London. 

This  show  was  a  great  success.   We  brought  in  a  lot  of  people 
who  were  still  alive  and  working  in  those  days  that  you  won't 
believe.   People  like  Mistinguette  were  still  around,  and  we 
brought  her  in  for  about  a  month.   We  brought  in  Maurice 
Chevalier.   I'd  set  a  different  production  thing  around  them,  but 
they  would  be  the  stars;  it  would  change  stars.   Edith  Piaf,  I 
worked  with  her.   Danny  Kaye  was  having  his  great  run  at  the 
Palladium  then,  and  he  was  master  of  everything.   Such  a  star.   We 
would  have  him  over  for  a  weekend  maybe.   He  would  come  over,  and 
we'd  do  a  special  show  featuring  Danny  Kaye  just  for  three  days. 

Hicke:   Would  you  have  to  do  the  show,  or  did  he  bring  his  own  act? 
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Strong:   I  would  do  the  production  things  before  he  came  on,  but  when  he 

came  on,  he  was  the  star.   He  did  whatever  he  wanted  to  do,  and  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  me.   I  would  do  all  the  production  things- - 
set  up  the  dancing  and  all  the  other  stuff  around  it.   Whoever 
would  star  would  do  about  thirty  minutes  or  maybe  forty  minutes, 
and  the  show  was  an  hour  and  a  half  long.   All  the  rest  were 
production  and  dance  numbers. 

Hicke :   You  were  dancing  yourself? 

Strong:  Yes,  I  was  the  lead  dancer  there.   I  was  dancing  at  the  Lido. 

Those  were  great  days,  right  after  the  war.  I  went  over  there  in 
1948,  and  France  was  still  reverberating  from  the  war.  They  were 
just  beginning  to  come  back. 

Hicke:   Were  there  lots  of  scarcities? 

Strong:   Yes,  and  there  were  still  ration  books,  actually.   Food  was 

rationed,  which  was  a  joke,  because  you  could  get  anything  you 
wanted  to  with  money.   The  black  market  was  omnipotent  everywhere. 

Hicke:    Did  you  learn  French? 

Strong:   I  learned  French,  yes. 

Hicke:    You  probably  had  to. 

Strong:   I  had  to,  because  I  wasn't  sitting  in  the  George  V  or  the  Claridge 
Hotel;  I  was  living  in  an  artist's  quarters  and  dealing  with  all 
French  people  all  the  time.   They  didn't  speak  any  English,  unlike 
the  ubiquitous  waiters  of  the  Champs  Elysees  today  and  all  the 
hotel  people  who  speak  impeccable  English.   I  still  speak  French, 
and  I  still  enjoy  it.   Of  course,  I've  been  back  over  on  business 
so  many  times;  I'm  in  France  quite  a  bit. 

Hicke:    I  think  they  really  appreciate  that. 

Strong:   They  like  it  if  you  speak  good  French,  but  it's  not  just  "Void    la 
plume  de  ma   tante;"   then  I  have  to  switch  immediately  back  to 
English,  because  I'll  never  get  anything  done. 

That's  where  I  first  began  to  get  interested  in  wine  and 
food,  being  a  hick  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  leading  a 
Bohemian  artist's  life  in  New  York  City.   If  it  hadn't  been  for 
White  Castle,  I  wouldn't  have  been  alive.   I'd  go  in  and  get  a  bag 
of  White  Castle,  and  that  was  dinner,  with  hamburgers.   But  in 
France  this  was  all  opened  up  to  me.   Because  we  were  such  a 
success  there,  we  were  often  invited  out  by  very  wealthy  people  to 
lovely  dinners  and  parties. 
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Hicke: 
Strong: 

Hicke: 
Strong: 

Hicke: 

Strong: 

Hicke: 

Strong: 


When  you  say  "we,"  who  do  you  mean? 

I  was  single  then;  I  had  not  married.   It  wasn't  too  bad,  I'll 
tell  you,  being  single  in  Paris  at  that  age. 


Where  were  you  living? 

I  remember  perfectly  the  apartment  and  the  numbers:   99  Rue  de  la 
Boetie,  right  off  the  Ronde  Pointe,  Champs  lilysees .   I  was  living 
out  in  the  Champs  £lysees,  which  was  right  near  the  club;  the  club 
was  on  the  Champs  £lys6es.   Do  you  know  Paris  well? 

I've  spent  some  time  there.   Not  too  much  on  the  Champs  £lysees, 
though;  it's  not  much  anymore. 

It's  too  expensive,  and  too  many  Americans. 

Too  many  car  dealers! 

We  had  a  great  time.   I  went  on  to  do  that  same  show  in  Brussels- - 
not  the  same  show,  but  another  show  with  the  same  good  American 
jazz,  good  choreography.   I  did  it  in  Copenhagen,  Milano,  and 
Lisbon- -actually  it  was  outside  of  Lisbon,  called  Estoril.   There 
was  a  big  casino  there,  and  it  was  a  big  show. 

I  really  did  well  there.   I  was  the  first  American 
choreographer  to  ever  come  over  with  what  we  now  know  is  good 
theatrical  dance,  the  kind  of  thing  that  Bob  Fosse  has  done  in  so 
many  shows.   We  were  the  first  cutting  edge  of  that  American  type 
of  musical  comedy  in  Europe  after  the  war.   Of  course,  dozens  came 
over  after  I  did  and  did  very,  very  well.   Now  there  are  many 
Americans  over  there  dancing  and  choreographing. 

Those  were  great  days,  and  we  were  a  great  hit.   I  had  a  six- 
month  contract  held  over  for- -actually  I  lived  in  Europe  for  four 
years.   I  went  over  in  '48  and  came  back  in  '52.   I'd  seen  a  lot 
of  Europe.   As  I  said,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  I'd 
been  through  Germany. 

Hicke:   What  did  you  do  about  language  in  all  these  different  places?   I 
suppose  French  would  get  you-- 

Strong:   French  I  just  picked  up  and  learned.   I'd  had  some  French  in 

school;  I'd  had  a  minor  in  foreign  languages,  but  that  never  means 
anything.   I  guess  I  did  have  some  sort  of  osmosis  of  a  beginning 
for  conjugations  and  things,  but  I  picked  up  the  ability  to  speak 
and  listen  to  French  by  just  living  in  France. 

Hicke:   When  you  went  to  the  other  countries,  did  French  do  for  you? 
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Strong:   Well,  no.   I  was  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  and  they  are  mostly  well- 
off  there  and  speak  French.   In  Germany  I  spoke  some  German;  I 
knew  a  little  German  from  home.   My  father  spoke  German,  and  some 
of  my  relatives  spoke  German.   So  I  had  a  background,  and  I  picked 
it  up  fast.   German  is  an  easy  language  to  pick  up  for  the  Anglo 
Saxon,  we  have  so  many  synonyms  and  words:   sun,  hair,  gold,  etc. 
It's  not  difficult. 

I  almost  thought  I  would  never  come  home,  I  was  so  well 
ensconced  there  and  living  so  well.   I  was  saving  a  lot  of  money. 
I  was  building  up- -not  by  today's  numbers,  but  for  a  broken-down 
dancer  it  was  a  lot  of  money.   I  would  always  send  about  half  of 
what  I  was  earning  to  a  bank  in  America,  building  up  a  little 
equity.   I  had  a  car  over  there  and  could  drive  wherever  I  wanted 
to.   I'd  drive  down  to  Garmisch-Partenkirchen  and  go  skiing,  or 
Zugspitz.   I'd  drive  to  Bordeaux,  Biarritz,  Switzerland- -wherever 
I  wanted . 


Food  and  Wine  in  Europe:  A  Growing  Interest 


Hicke:   You  also  started  to  tell  me  that  you  got  interested  in  food  and 
wine.   We  didn't  pursue  that. 

Strong:   That's  the  whole  essence  of  how  I  got  in  the  wine  business.   That 
gave  me  an  appreciation- -a  growing  one;  it  wasn't  a  light  switch. 
I  couldn't  just  say,  "Oh,  it's  wine  and  food,"  but  gradually  I 
began  to  taste  and  be  intellectually  interested  in  good  wine,  good 
food,  good  service.   I  mean,  a  good  French  waiter  is  a  marvelous 
thing  to  behold.   I  knew  even  then  that  I  could  dance  only  so 
long,  because  dancing  is  like  athletics;  you've  got  to  know  when 
to  hang  them  up.   Otherwise  you'll  just  be  a  rather  pathetic 
figure  staying  too  long  at  the  fair.   I've  seen  so  many  dancers  do 
this,  and  I'm  sure  you  have,  too,  Nureyev  being  one  who  should 
have  quit  years  ago.   He  would  come  out  and  just  pose,  and  people 
would  dance  around  him.   He  was  such  a  great  dancer- - 

Hicke:   He  was  a  big  attraction,  too. 

Strong:   Sure.   That's  why  he  did  it,  because  he  needed  the  money.   But 

from  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  was  tragic.   It  was  really  sad. 

[break  for  lunch] 


Hicke:   We  were  just  about  to  return  you  to  the  States,  but  before  you  get 
back  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  working  with  some  winemakers  in 
Europe.   You  said  you  did  that. 
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Strong:   I  did.   I  worked  wherever  I  could,  for  nothing.   I  would  hang 

around  during  harvest,  I  would  hang  around  at  crush.   I  worked  in 
Germany,  in  Beaune ,  and  in  Bordeaux  at  little  tiny,  wineries.   The 
only  one  that  comes  to  mind--I  can't  even  think  of  that  one,  but  I 
will.   I  worked  around  in  different  places,  no  big  names,  of 
course,  because  they  wouldn't  hire  me,  but  small  family  wineries 
would  do  that . 

Hicke:   What  did  you  do? 

Strong:   I  picked  grapes,  I  dragged  hoses,  I  shoveled  pumice;  I  did  all  the 
dirty  work. 

Hicke:    "From  the  ground  up,"  that's  called. 

Strong:   You  bet,  and  that's  what's  important.   That's  how  you  learn. 


Returning  to  New  York 


Hicke:    By  the  time  you  got  back  to  the  States,  you  were  interested  in 
winemaking? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes,  and  that  never  was  a  passing  fantasy.   It  stuck  with  me 
all  the  time.   I  came  back  in  '52  and  immediately  started  dancing 
in  New  York  and  did  a  number  of  shows.   The  most  important  one  I 
did  was  "New  Faces,"  a  Leonard  Sillman  review,  which  was  very, 
very  well  known.   It  had  a  lot  of  people  in  it  like  Eartha  Kitt. 
A  lot  of  people  used  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  go  a  long  way  in 
their  careers.   Ronnie  Graham,  a  very  funny  comic. 

Hicke:    Did  you  choreograph  that,  or  did  you  dance  in  it? 

Strong:   I  just  danced  in  if,  I  choreographed  my  own  part  of  it.   That  was 
a  good  show.   I  did  "Golden  Apple,"  which  we  got  an  award  for.   We 
did  the  "Revival  of  the  Follies"  with  Bea  Lillie,  and  that  was 
well  received.   And  a  lot  of  reviews,  one  called  "Mask  and  Gown." 
It  was  very  witty  and  fast-paced.   We  got  almost  a  year  on 
Broadway  with  that  at  the  Royal  Theater  in  New  York. 

At  any  rate,  whenever  I  would  tour,  I  would  get  out  to  the 
West  Coast  and  start  looking  for  a  piece  of  dirt.   I  knew  it  was 
going  to  be  time  to  hang  'em  up,  because  the  years  were  ticking 
off.   It  was  harder  and  harder  to  stay  in  shape- -I  mean  real 
shape,  dancer's  shape,  which  is  absolutely  bone,  sheer  bone.   As 
you  age,  you  don't  jump  as  well  as  you  did  before.   It's  just  a 
biological  reality.   As  someone  once  said,  "The  first  year  you 
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know  it,  and  the  second  year  the  audience  knows  it."   You  can  see 
those  things  coming  on.   There's  nothing  sad  about  that;  that's 
just  the  way  of  life,  and  the  career  was  great. 

I  was  reverting  back  to  classical  things.   I  was  touring  for 
Columbia  Concerts.   Columbia  was  the  main  concert  agency  in  New 
York,  and  they  were  booking  all  of  the  attractions  around  the 
country,  and  I  was  touring  for  them.   I'd  go  out  and  do  a  spring 
tour  of  concerts  and  a  fall  tour  of  concerts,  a  two -hour  program 
in  an  evening  at  a  civic  auditorium  or  a  college.   I  did  master 
classes  at  colleges.   I'd  get  in  a  station  wagon  with  a  lot  of  wet 
costumes  and  keep  driving  until  I  got  to  the  next  place. 

HIcke:   As  you  were  just  saying  a  bit  ago  off  the  tape,  it's  a  good  thing 
you  like  to  travel.   It's  surprising  that  you  still  do. 

Strong:   If  I  were  a  used  car,  I'd  have  a  lot  of  miles  on  me.   [laughter] 
Unfortunately,  you  can't  turn  the  odometer  back,  either. 

Hicke:    Just  think  of  the  frequent -flyer  mileage  you  would  get  for  all 
that. 

Strong:   That's  right,  except  I  was  driving  a  station  wagon. 

Anyway,  I'd  look  for  land  in  California.   I  never  really  did 
find  any,  but  I  was  always  talking.   I  had  learned  about  the  Wine 
Institute  by  that  time,  and  I  would  get  material  from  them  and 
read  different  things.   Of  course,  I  was  very  anxious  to  hook  up 
with  UC  [University  of  California]  Davis. 

By  the  way,  in  "New  Faces"  I  met  my  wife,  Charlotte.   Her 
name  was  Charlotte  Winson.   She  was  a  very  good  dancer  in  New 
York,  and  we  met  in  this  show  and  decided  to  get  married.   I 
thought  that  was  a  good  catalyst,  getting  married  and  kind  of 
settling  down,  to  make  the  break. 

Hicke:   When  did  you  get  married? 

Strong:   In  1959,  the  same  year  we  came  out  here.   In  other  words,  we  got 
married,  and  we  came  to  the  West  Coast.   We  said,  "Let's  start 
fresh  and  anew  and  see  what  happens." 

Hicke:    You  both  retired  from  dancing? 

Strong:   Yes.   Oh,  I  didn't  retire  entirely,  because  I  couldn't  afford  to. 
I  was  still  touring.   But  I  came  out  here,  because  when  you're 
concertizing  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  where  you  live, 
because  you  don't  have  to  be  near  a  theater;  you  just  travel 
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anyway.   I  kept  my  concert  group  together  so  that  I  could  earn 
some  money,  which  I  needed. 
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A  CAREER  IN  THE  WINE  INDUSTRY 


Making  a  Beginning 


Strong:   We  came  out  and  just  looked  around.   I  found  work  at  a  little 

winery  called  Richert  &  Sons  down  in  Santa  Clara.   I  worked  for 
them  for  a  while.   The  wine  business  then  was  not  like  it  is  now. 
It  wasn't  the  glamorous  industry  that  you  find  now.   When  I  came 
to  Sonoma  County  that  same  year,  there  were  only  12  wineries  in 
the  county,  and  now  there  are  160.   That  will  give  some  dimension 
as  to  what  was  really  growth  over  the  next  twenty  years.   And  some 
of  those  twelve  were  closed.   There  was  Italian  Swiss  Colony, 
Sebastian!,  and  Pedroncelli.   Simi  wasn't  even  open  then;  it  was 
just  Mrs.  [Isabelle  Simi]  Haigh  sitting  in  her  redwood  barrel 
selling  jugs  out  front,  but  the  winery  was  not  functioning.   So 
there  weren't  many  around,  and  some  of  those  wineries  were 
strictly  bulk,  like  Seghesio  and  a  couple  of  others.   They  just 
made  wine  and  sold  it  to  Gallo.   They  weren't  even  bottling.   This 
is  Sonoma  County.   Napa  County  had  more  wineries,  but  not  that 
many  more . 

The  industry  was  at  a  point  where  it  was  just  about  to  catch 
fire,  and  it  was  about  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the  American 
public.   The  Americans  had  begun  to  travel  to  Europe  by  this  time. 
They  were  smitten  with  the  same  thing  that  bit  me,  and  that  is 
good  food,  good  wine.   The  steak  doesn't  have  to  be  burned  to  a 
cinder,  cut  with  a  meat  axe  to  get  to  it.   There  are  subtleties  in 
food  and  how  wine  enhances  all  that,  and  it's  not  immoral  to  drink 
wine.   You  know,  we  had  an  awful  mind- set  in  this  country.   I've 
often  said  that  I'd  much  rather  have  had  Sicilians  step  off  at 
Plymouth  Rock  than  all  those  Protestant  preachers.   We'd  have  been 
much  better  off,  because  the  government  has  always  had  a  demon  rum 
attitude  toward  anything  to  do  with  alcohol.   That  has  made  it 
doubly  hard  for  us  to  develop  a  wine  culture  in  this  country.   We 
guzzle  down  gallons  of  beer,  lots  of  hard  stuff- -at  least  we  did 
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then:   Scotch,  bourbon,  rum,  tequila- -and  that  always  seemed  to  be 
all  right,  but  wine  was  always  sort  of  elite,  kind  of  sissified, 
if  you  will . 

Hicke:    Is  that  maybe  the  northern  European  influence,  versus  the  southern 
European  influence?  As  you  just  said,  Sicily,  for  instance-- 


Tiburon  Vintners 


Strong:   Exactly.   At  any  rate,  Charlotte  and  I  started  a  little  wine  shop 
in  Tiburon.   I  broke  away  from  Richert  &  Sons,  and  we  started  our 
own  first  company.   It  was  called  Tiburon  Vintners.   It  was  an 
old,  converted  Victorian  home  in  Tiburon.   Tiburon  was  nothing 
like  it  is  now.   It  wasn't  the  artsy-craftsy  place  that  it  is  now; 
it  was  a  bunch  of  rotting  docks.   Tiburon  used  to  be  a  whaling 
station  when  whaling  was  still  going  on.   They  used  to  drag  whales 
in  there.   I  mean,  when  I  first  moved  there,  they  were  still  doing 
that. 

Hicke:    You  could  actually  drive  through  the  town?   [laughter] 

Strong:   Yes,  you  could  drive  through  it.   It  was  before  all  these 

buildings  were  built  up.   You  could  rent  what  they  called  arks, 
these  house  boats,  very  cheaply.   We  found  this  old,  Victorian 
house  that  was  empty.   I  think  it  had  been  the  local  house  of 
prostitution.   I  know  that  we  had  to  knock  out  an  awful  lot  of 
walls;  there  were  a  lot  of  cribs  in  there.   The  guy  who  owned  it 
was  named  Fred  Zelinsky.   His  is  a  very  well-known  painting  firm 
in  San  Francisco.   He  was  a  great  guy;  he  was  terrific.   He  had  a 
great  flair  for  life.   He  was  already  getting  quite  on  [in  years] 
by  the  time  we  showed  up,  but  I  think  he  was  amused  by  our  daring, 
and  he  gave  that  place  to  us  for  a  year  without  rent  if  we'd  fix 
it  up.   It  was  in  a  state  of  ruin,  like  the  rest  of  Tiburon.   It 
was  all  run  down. 

M 

Strong:   Tiburon  Tommies  is  an  Oriental  restaurant  that's  been  there  for 
years,  and  Sam's. 

Hicke:    Sam's  was  there  then? 

Strong:   Yes,  Sam's  was  there  and  open  and  flourishing.   Everything  else 

was  just  rotting  docks.  There  was  nothing  there  at  all.  We  were 
the  first  wine  cellar  ever  in  Marin  County.  The  inspectors,  when 
they  came  out,  couldn't  believe  it:   "What  are  you  doing  here? 
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What  are  you  going  to  do?"   I  said,  "Well,  we're  going  to  make 
wine,  blend  it,  and  sell  it  here."   So  we  were  a  bonded  wine 
cellar.   We  didn't  go  for  the  full  winery  license  at  that  time, 
but  that  gave  us  the  prerogative  to  do  everything  I  needed  to  do. 

We  gutted  this  old  place.   It  was  what  you  would  call  a 
thoroughly  integrated  industry.   I  would  work  in  the  cellar, 
Charlotte,  my  wife,  would  be  in  charge  of  sales  on  the  main  floor, 
and  then  we  lived  on  the  third  floor.   It  was  really  a  Momma-Poppa 
we ins tube . 

Hicke:    But  the  commute  was  not  too  bad. 

Strong:   The  commute  was  not  bad.   In  the  beginning  the  commute  was   bad, 

because  the  only  way  to  get  from  the  bedroom  upstairs  to  the  only 
bathroom  downstairs  was  through  a  spiral  staircase  on  the  outside 
of  the  building.   So  it  was  [hums  William  Tell  Overture, 
indicating  going  up  and  down  the  staircase]. 

Hicke:    I  take  it  all  back.   The  commute  was  bad.   [laughter] 

Strong:   Sometimes  tourists,  because  it  was  a  very  picturesque  old  spiral 
staircase  (why  it  was  there,  I  have  no  idea),  would  walk  up  on 
Sunday  morning  and  stare  into  the  bedroom  and  say,  "Look,  look  at 
this,  Maude." 

Hicke:    "Isn't  this  quaint?" 

Strong:   Yes,  "How  quaint,  how  Boheme." 

Anyway,  we  did  well  there.   We  were  the  only  thing  there.   I 
had  to  come  up  and  buy  wine  in  bulk.   I'd  buy  it  from  Pedroncelli, 
and  I  remember  I  bought  quite  a  bit  from  Inglenook,  which  was 
still  John  Daniel  [Jr.]  then,  before  Heublein  bought  it. 

Hicke:    Was  this  red  or  white  wine  that  you  bought? 

Strong:   Both.   I'd  buy  it  in  barrels  and  bring  it  down  in  a  pickup  truck, 
if  the  truck  made  it,  wheezing  and  in  ill  repair  as  it  was. 

Hicke:    That  was  a  fixer-upper,  too. 

Strong:   You  bet.   I'd  get  those  barrels  and  roll  them  down  into  the 

cellar,  and  then  I'd  bottle  them  with  a  little  one -plate  filter. 
I  had  a  whole  rack  of  barrels  down  there.   It  looked  very  nice, 
like  a  tiny  European  chais ,    and  there  are  many  European  wineries 
that  are  about  that  size,  actually.   It  was  a  basement,  it  was 
cool,  and  the  cool  climate  of  Tiburon,  being  maritime,  helped  a 
lot. 
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Hicke :    Do  you  know  what  the  temperature  was  down  there? 

Strong:   No,  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  I  know  it  was  cool.   I  don't 
think  I  could  afford  a  thermometer  at  the  time.   [laughter] 

We  would  bottle  this.   I'd  drive  over  to  California  Glass, 
buy  a  few  boxes  of  bottles,  and  drive  them  back  over  here  in  an 
old  Volkswagen  van.   I  could  get  about  twenty- five  cases  of  empty 
glass  in  it.   We'd  bottle  those  up,  and  we'd  sell  them  retail. 

Hicke:    Corker? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes,  a  hand  job. 

Hicke:   Who  did  that? 

Strong:   I  did.   I  had  no  employees,  so  it  was  either  Charlotte  or  myself. 
There  was  very  little  threat  of  a  strike  or  anything.   [laughter] 

Hicke:    How  did  you  get  the  first  customers  in? 

Strong:   We  hung  up  a  sign  that  said,  "Open,"  and  flung  the  doors  open.   We 
had  it  fixed  up  nicely  inside  with  a  little  fireplace,  a  place  to 
sit,  and  a  nice,  old  bar  that  was  made  out  of  some  old  artifact 
off  a  ship,  a  nice  piece  of  oak.   It  was  very  cozy,  and  people  had 
not  much  else  to  do  in  Tiburon  at  that  time;  they  didn't  have  two 
hundred  shops  to  go  play  in. 

Hicke:   Do  you  have  any  pictures  of  that? 

Strong:   I  think  we've  got  some  pictures.   We  still  have  the  building. 

People  would  tie  up  their  boats  at  Sam's  and  walk  around. 

Hicke:   Oh,  they  came  by  boat? 

Strong:   Mostly,  yes.   Sam's  had  docking  facilities  then.   It  was  great, 
particularly  on  weekends,  to  sail  over  to  Sam's,  have  brunch  or 
lunch  or  dinner,  and  then  walk  around  to  stretch  your  legs  a 
little.   We  were  about  the  only  game  in  town.   I  think  this  nice, 
old  Victorian  building  kind  of  beckoned.   We  were  only  a  hundred 
yards  from  Sara's. 

Hicke:    I  didn't  ask  you  why  you  chose  Tiburon. 

Strong:   We  looked  at  Sausalito.   We  wanted  something  that  had  some  traffic 
to  it,  and  we  wanted  to  be  in  a  pleasant  place.   I  couldn't  afford 
yet  to  come  up  and  buy  a  lot  of  land  in  Napa  or  Sonoma.   The 
opportunity  was  there  in  Tiburon,  and  we  found  this  old  building. 
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We  really  fell  in  love  with  the  building,  and  Zelinsky  gave  us  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  it- -not  pay  any  rent,  just  work  and  fix  the 
building  up,  which  we  did.   So  it  was  an  opportunity.   We  just 
liked  the  town  very  much.   Once  again,  it  was  sheer  hedonism.   We 
thrive  on  that.   Do  what  feels  good,  I  guess. 

Hicke:   None  of  these  marketing  impact  surveys? 

Strong:   No,  not  at  all.   Go  with  the  flow.   Do  what  you  want  to  do,  and  it 
will  work  out  somehow.   Of  course,  it  doesn't  always,  but  it's 
amazing  how  many  times  it  does.   You  just  have  to  be  daring  in 
life,  and  I  think  you  have  to  do  what  you  want  to  do,  that's  the 
main  thing.   Numbers  are  terribly  deceitful.   If  you  do  a  whole 
Harvard  Business  School  grid  on  something,  usually  it  doesn't  work 
out  anyway.   I  think  sometimes  the  emotional  thrust  of  something 
carries  you  right  through  before  the  cops  can  get  you  [laughter], 
so  to  speak- -the  cops  are  the  world,  life. 

So  we  did  well  there.   We  were  amazed  at  how  well  we  did.   I 
think  we  did  $10,000  the  first  year,  which  was  a  lot  of  money  in 
1959,  not  by  everybody's  standards,  but  we  were  eating  well  and 
looking  toward  our  next  move. 


Other  Activities:   Teaching,  and  the  Bohemian  Club 


Strong:   I  also  had  a  job  teaching.   I  was  an  associate  professor  at  San 
Francisco  State  [College],   I  was  teaching  drama  and  dance  there. 
I  did  that  because  I  needed  a  steady  income.   I  had  the 
opportunity  because  I  was  known  there.   Fenton  McKenna  is  one  of 
the  great  men- -he's  the  dean  of  arts  there --who  have  built  San 
Francisco  State  University  (as  it  is  known  now)  into  a  tremendous 
school . 


Hicke:    It  has  a  very  well-known  fine  arts  program. 

Strong:   I  had  met  him.   I  had  joined  a  club  in  San  Francisco  called  the 
Bohemian  Club,  and  Fenton  was  a  member.   We  were  both  what  is 
called  associate  members,  that  is,  slaves  to  the  general 
membership.   We  would  come  in  because  we  were  talented  in  some 
way,  and  we  would  do  shows  and  everything  else;  but  we  were  sort 
of  the  court  jesters,  so  to  speak,  for  the  Babbitts  who  paid  full 
price. 

Hicke:   You  produced  some  of  their  shows? 
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Strong:   Oh,  yes.   I  did  all  the  things  at  the  [Bohemian]  Grove,  up  here, 
and  all  the  City  shows.   I  did  all  the  dance  for  fifteen  years 
down  there,  and  I  just  say  that  I  enjoyed  it.   It  was  an 
unbelievable  budget;  the  amount  of  money  we  spent  on  costumes  and 
things  at  the  Bohemian  Club- -if  I  had  had  that  kind  of  money  in 
New  York,  I  would  have  been  an  even  greater  success,  I  assure  you. 

Fenton  McKenna  was  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  I  was  a 
member,  and  we  met  there.   He  liked  my  work  a  lot.   I  was  one  of 
the  few  live,  existing  people  who  had  really  done  real  New  York 
Broadway  things,  without  saying  that  I  took  a  master's  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  dance.   I  had  really  done  it  all;  I  had 
been  to  Europe,  and  I  had  a  dynamite  resume. 

Hicke:   You  had  a  lot  to  offer  the  students. 

Strong:   That's  exactly  true,  and  Fenton  was  always  looking  for  a  way  to 
get  his  department  going.   Fenton  very  often  would  direct  the 
shows  at  the  Bohemian  Club,  so  he  was  very  valuable  to  them, 
besides  being  a  great  guy,  a  great  story  teller,  etc. 

So  I  got  on  the  faculty  of  San  Francisco  State,  and  I  enjoyed 
that  immensely.   I  got  sixteen  hours  of  credits  into  three  days, 
and  then  I'd  work  at  the  winery  the  other  four  days.   I've  led  a 
very  active,  condensed  life.   I  haven't  developed  many  hobbies,  I 
guess,  except  reading  esoteric  history  and  a  little  fishing  when  I 
can. 

Hicke:    Once  again,  I  have  to  wonder  when  you  slept. 

Strong:   My  life  has  been  very  tight  and  very  full. 

Hicke:   And  exciting. 

Strong:   And  exciting.   It's  the  excitement  that  draws  me  on,  because  I'm 
basically  lazy.   [laughs]   I'm  not  a  workaholic. 

Hicke:    I  find  that  hard  to  agree  with. 

Strong:   I'm  not  a  workaholic  at  all,  but  my  own  ambition  makes  me  do  that, 
my  own  passion,  I  guess.   I  get  involved  in  things,  and  then  I 
have  to  see  them  through. 

I  had  a  great  time  teaching  there  and  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
I  did  all  the  shows  there.   We  did  "Westside  Story,  "Three  Penny 
Opera,"  and  a  lot  of  shows  that  were  really  well  received.   They 
were  good  beyond  just  university  productions.   We  would  get  a 
large  audience  from  the  general  populace . 
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Bringing  Vineyard  Designation  to  California 


Strong:   With  the  success  of  Tiburon,  my  next  step  was  to  move  up  and  get 
legitimate  land,  because  I  had  an  attitude,  coming  from  Europe, 
that  the  vineyard  was  absolutely  key.   In  Europe,  you  name  your 
wines  after  your  vineyards- -La  Tache ,  Richebourg,  Lafite,  Latour. 
The  winemaker  is  just  an  assumed  competent  technician,  not  the 
icon  that  we  make  them  into  over  here;  and  I  include  myself  in 
that,  so  I  can  say  that.  The  vineyard,  the  goQt  de   terroir,   what 
came  out  of  that  soil,  made  the  wine.   A  winemaker  was  someone  who 
was  a  custodian  of  that,  to  bring  it  from  the  soil  through  the 
maturation  of  fermentation,  racking,  filtration,  bottling,  that 
you  would  assume  would  be  done  competently;  but  the  wines  were 
already  made  by  the  time  the  grapes  are  grown. 

I  still  believe  this  to  this  day.   That's  not  an  original 
thought;  I  wish  it  were.   It  is  a  philosophy  that  the  French  have 
and  the  Germans,  particularly,  have  had,  like  Bernkasteler  Doktor 
or  any  of  those  great  vineyards- -Schloss  Johannisberg.   The 
vineyards  have  some  inherent  and  remarkable,  intrinsic  value  that 
is  uniquely  their  own.   It's  not  a  question  of  a  recipe  book  or 
anyone  being  able  to  make  wine  better  than  the  next  person;  it's 
the  vineyards,  that  by  a  certain  coincidence- -and  there  is  nothing 
magic  about  it;  there  is  a  practical  and  logical  explanation. 
These  vineyards,  because  of  the  coincidence  of  that  particular 
microclimate- -microclimate  is  a  word  that  is  beaten  to  death,  but 
it's  a  good  word.   It  means  a  tiny,  little  climate,  a  small  draw 
or  valley,  a  particular  little  vale  that  has  a  particular 
behavioral  pattern  with  wind  and  atmosphere,  and  that  little 
pocket  of  soil,  because  soil  varies;  within  a  hundred  yards  you'll 
be  into  a  whole  different  type  of  soil.   Very  often  in  one 
appellation  you'll  have  twenty  or  thirty  types  of  soil.   When 
those  things  are  good,  magical  things  happen. 

So  I  was  of  that  school. 

Hicke:    Not  many  Californians  were  thinking  that  way. 

Strong:   No,  absolutely  none.   I  must  stand  tall  here.   I  will  be  bold  for 
a  second  and  say  that  I  was  the  first  to  really  bring  vineyard 
designation  to  California,  because  nobody  was  doing  that.   I  set 
out  to  buy  pieces  of  land,  because  we  had  a  little  money  by  that 
time.   Now  we  were  into  the  couple  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  selling  wine. 


Hicke:   What  years  are  we  talking  about? 
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Strong:   We're  talking  about  '61,  '62,  '63.   Then  I  had  the  ability  to 

borrow,  with  the  good  balance  sheet  that  we  had.   The  banks  and 
particularly  the  insurance  companies  were  very  interested  in  land 
as  a  good,  stable  investment,  not  as  it  is  now,  when  they  are 
running  wildly  away  from  the  wine  business;  you  can't  borrow  ten 
bucks  for  a  wine  thing  now  if  your  life  depended  on  it.   The  banks 
are  very  goosey  about  that.   But  then  it  was  a  different 
atmosphere.   The  wine  business  suddenly  had  taken  on  this  golden 
aura,  this  magic.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  poor  guy  at  Bank  of 
America  put  out  a  huge  tome  of  a  white  paper,  saying  that  the 
Americans  would  be  drinking  ten  gallons  per  capita  soon,  and  the 
wine  business  was  going  to  double  and  triple  and  quadruple.   That 
just  set  off  the  conservative  financial  community  into  rampaging 
and  backing  all  this  wine  thing  that  was  the  rage  in  the  mid  and 
late  sixties  and  into  the  seventies.   That  was  the  golden  age  of 
growth;  that's  when  the  industry  was  growing  on  a  compounded  basis 
of  ten  to  fifteen  percent  per  year.   We  were  growing  forty  or 
fifty  percent  a  year  because  we  were  on  such  a  small  base. 

Hicke:   You  mean  your  Tiburon  Vintners? 

Strong:   Yes.   By  this  time  I  had  moved  up  here.   I  bought  160  acres  over 
in  Windsor. 
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WINDSOR  VINEYARDS 


Starting  With  Chalk  Hill 


Hicke:    Let's  dig  into  that  a  little  bit.   How  did  you  find  that,  and  what 
were  you  looking  for  precisely  in  the  way  of  soils? 

Strong:   I  wanted  cool  areas,  because  I  knew  that  vinifera- -all  the  classic 
European  grapes- -did  not  like  overly  heated  California  sun.   After 
drinking  oceans  of  European  wines  before  I  got  over  here,  when  I 
was  living  there,  and  still  buying  them  when  I  came  here,  the 
California  wines  [to  me]  were  hot,  they  were  big,  and  they  weren't 
elegant;  they  weren't  restrained  enough,  they  were  too  high  in 
alcohol,  they  were  too  forward  for  my  taste.   They  were  grown  in 
Region  Two,  Region  Three,  and  Region  Four;  they  were  grown  in 
areas  of  too  much  sun.   California  has  an  abundance  of  sun;  just 
as  the  Europeans  have  to  struggle  and  fight  to  get  enough  sun  to 
get  ripe  every  year- -with  exceptions,  of  course- -we  have  so  much 
sun  that  too  often  our  harvest  is  early. 

Take  a  grape  like  Pinot  noir.   Pinot  noir  is  the  earliest 
ripening  of  all  the  vinifera.      We  didn't  used  to  do  a  good  job 
with  Pinot  noir,  because  it  was  grown  in  too  warm  a  place.   It 
would  be  ripe,  but  it  wouldn't  be  mature.   We'd  have  to  harvest  it 
at  the  end  of  August  because  the  sugar  was  screaming  up  the  scale  - 
-twenty -three,  twenty- four  [Brix]--the  acid  was  dropping  like  a 
stone.   You  had  to  pick  it  or  lose  it,  but  it  hadn't  had  that 
magical  hundred  days  from  bloom  to  harvest  that  the  Europeans  say 
you  should  have.   Therefore  the  wines  were  hot  and  big  and  didn't 
have  any  elegance  or  charm  to  them. 

I  began  working  with  UC  Davis  in  doing  soil  tests.   We  would 
put  out  thermographs  here,  there.   They  were  very  cooperative. 

Hicke:    In  different  soils  and  areas? 
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Strong:   Yes,  different  areas,  like  the  Russian  River. 

Hicke:   Was  this  before  you  bought  anything? 

Strong:   No,  I  had  already  bought  what  we  now  call  Chalk  Hill,  my  first 

piece  of  property.   That  was  my  base  for  quite  a  number  of  years, 
until  1970,  when  I  built  this  winery  here. 

Working  with  Davis,  we  were  putting  out  thermographs.   It 
would  be  a  permanent  record  of  temperatures,  day  and  night,  for  a 
week.   Then  you  would  change  the  thing,  and  it  would  be 
continuous.   You  could  go  up  and  see  exactly  what  that  temperature 
was.   My  God,  the  differences  were  startling  between  Forestville 
or  Windsor  down  here,  and  Cloverdale  or  the  Alexander  Valley  or 
the  Dry  Creek  Valley.   They  were  startlingly  different.   I  wanted 
to  put  that  to  advantage,  because  I  wanted  to  put  the  early 
ripening  grapes  like  Chardonnay  and  Pinot  noir  in  the  coolest  low 
Region  Ones  and  then  use  the  warmer  grapes  like  Cabernet 
Sauvignon,  which  requires  heat  to  become  the  big  wine  that  you 
want  it  to  be,  in  the  areas  that  would  sustain  that  type  of 
growth . 

Hicke:   Who  were  you  working  with  at  Davis? 

Strong:   I  was  working  with  Curtis  (Curt)  Alley,  Maynard  Amerine,  and 

others.   I  was  working  with  Cornelius  Ough.   It  was  Curt  Alley  who 
really  helped  me  the  most.   He's  now  deceased.   He  was  a  great 
guy.   I'm  still  very  good  friends  with  Maynard  Amerine,  who  is 
probably  the  most  knowledgeable  wine  person  in  the  world  that  I 
know  of.   His  work  on  wines,  the  books  that  he  has  published,  are 
read  by  the  people  in  Montpellier,  in  Geisenheim,  in  Conegliano. 
Every  wine  school  in  Europe  uses  them  as  a  text  along  with  their 
own.   He  is  well  read. 


At  any  rate,  we  were  off  on  this  thing  [building  the  winery] . 
We  were  the  first  to  come  in  and  put  the  winery  in  the  center, 
like  this  winery  is,  like  it  was  the  sun.   Then  we  would  create 
this  little  solar  system  with  vineyards,  cold  toward  the  coast  and 
warm  toward  the  valley- -Alexander  Valley,  east  toward  the 
Mayacamas .   We  would  fine-tune  each  one  of  these  things,  which  in 
theory  sounds  great.   But  what  it  meant  was  to  haul  men  and 
equipment  all  over  the  place.   We'd  be  hauling  tractors  and  disks 
and  things.   It  would  have  been  much  more  efficient  to  have  one 
contiguous  block  of  vineyards,  but  I  chose  not  to  do  that;  I  chose 
to  put  into  the  soil  what  I  thought  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
grape . 

The  first  vineyard  I  planted  was  what  we  call  today  Chalk 
Hill.   That  was  on  a  very  white,  calcareous  piece  of  soil  that 
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struck  me  when  I  saw  it;  it  Just  shined  up  at  me.   It  wasn't  very 
big;  it  was  only  about  fourteen  square  miles. 

Hicke:    It's  over  there  south  of  the  Alexander  Valley? 

Strong:   Exactly.   It's  southwest  of  here,  toward  the  ocean.   It's  really 
cool  over  that  way.   It  had  this  white  soil  that  reminded  me  of 
the  northern  European  bench.   It  reminded  me  of  the  soil  at 
Epernay  and  Rheims  and  northern  Chablis.   It  was  very  poor  soil. 
You  know  that  chalky  bench  that  runs  clear  over  the  white  cliffs 
of  Dover?   It's  a  great  stratum  of  calcareous  clay  in  northern 
Europe  that  is  very  good  for  grapes . 

Hicke:    Champagne? 

Strong:  Yes,  champagne.  Of  course,  champagne  means  Chardonnay  and  Pinot 
noir;  those  are  the  two  grapes  that  make  champagne,  particularly 
Pinot  noir. 

I  bought  that  property  with  a  firm  handshake  from  some 
friends  that  I  had  met  at  the  Bohemian  Club  who  were  bemused. 

Hicke:    Do  you  recall  their  names? 

Strong:   I  can't  think  of  their  names  right  now. 

Hicke:   What  year  was  it  that  you  bought  the  property? 

Strong:  I  bought  it  in  1962.  It  was  160  acres,  and  had  an  old  winery  on 
it  that  was  virtually  closed. 

Hicke:    So  it  had  been  planted  with  grapes? 

Strong:   Oh,  yes.   It  had  old  Prohibition  grapes  on  it.   It  had  Alicante 
Bouchet,  Golden  Chasselas,  and  a  little  bit  of  Petite  Sirah  and 
Zinf andel .   I  think  that  was  about  it,  all  what  you  would  call 
grapes  that  you  use  for  altar  wine  or  ship  in  boxes  back  to  home 
winemakers  in  Chicago  or  Cincinnati.   Alicante  Bouchet  was  one 
like  that.   Alicante  Bouchet  is  the  toughest  grape  in  the  world; 
it  has  a  cannonball  for  a  seed,  and  it  has  absolutely  no  merit  as 
wine  whatsoever. 


Hicke:    But  it's  enduring. 

Strong:   It's  enduring.   You're  right  with  me.   You  could  ship  it  to 

Russia,  to  Minsk,  and  it  would  get  there  looking  just  like  it  left 
here. 
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I  gradually  started  ripping  those  out.   First  of  all,  I  made 
some  very  bad  wine  out  of  them  at  the  beginning. 

Hicke:   Oh,  you  tried  to-- 

Strong:   Of  course.   It  was  an  asset,  and  I  had  to  do  what  I  could  with  it. 
I  got  into  this  deal  just  by  a  lease -purchase  thing,  saying,  "I'll 
pay  you  so  much  a  year  for  it,  and  that  will  apply  to  the  ultimate 
price."  These  guys  were  very  wealthy  people,  and  they  thought  I 
was  funny  and  amusing  and  enthusiastic.   They  sort  of  threw  me  a 
bone,  you  know,  "Give  the  crazy  kid  a  chance.   It  doesn't  mean 
anything  to  us  anyway.   What  the  hell."   I've  always  had  good  luck 
with  friends  and  the  generosity  of  others.   Who  said  that  first? 
That's  a  line  from  "Streetcar  Named  Desire."   She  says,  "I've  been 
reduced  to  living  on  the  generosity  of  strangers."   [laughter] 

That's  how  I  got  my  first  160  acres  up  here.   Now  it's  a  very 
famous  vineyard  called  Chalk  Hill,  and  we  sell  35,000  cases  a  year 
of  this  singular  Chardonnay  that  is  unique.   It's  not  just  another 
California  cliche.   I  was  right  about  the  austerity  of  that  soil. 
It  is  understated  as  Chardonnay;  it's  not  one  of  these  big, 
flabby,  overblown  butterballs  that  are  so  fatiguing,  I  think,  to 
drink. 


Hicke:   Boring. 

Strong:   And  boring.   As  my  friends  in  Burgundy  used  to  say,  "This  tongue - 
on-stone  style,"  like  it  has  this  nice,  flinty  steel. 

Hicke:   When  was  your  first  release  of  that? 

Strong:   The  vines  were  planted  in  '64,  and  I  think  I  first  brought  out 

this  as  a  vineyard  designate  in  about  1967.   It  takes  so  long  to 
do  these  things. 

Hicke:    That  was  still  Tiburon  Vintners  then? 

Strong:   No,  it  was  Windsor.   The  minute  I  moved  up  here,  I  changed  the 
name  of  the  company  to  Windsor . 

Hicke:    So  you  actually  moved  up  here  when  you  bought  Chalk  Hill? 

Strong:   I  moved  up  here  in  '62.   There  was  an  old  ramshackle  farmhouse  on 
the  property,  and  Charlotte  and  I  moved  in  there. 

Hicke:   Another  fixer-upper? 

Strong:   Another  fixer-upper.   We  loved  every  minute  of  it,  thought  it  was 
the  greatest  palace  we  had  ever  seen,  because  if  was  ours.   It  was 
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fun,  living  on  160  acres,  master  of  all  you  survey,  so  to  speak; 
in  your  fantasy  you  are.   It  had  an  old  winery  on  it  that  was 
first  licensed  in  1898.   It  was  a  charming  old  place.   We  still 
have  it;  it's  still  over  there. 

Hicke:   The  old  winery? 

Strong:   Yes. 

Hicke:    Is  it  any  use  being  there? 

Strong:   No,  it's  closed  down  now.   We've  ripped  all  the  cooperage  out.   We 
used  to  use  it  for  storage,  but  times  have  passed  it  by.   It  was 
more  expensive  to  drive  back  and  forth  down  there  and  move  wine 
around  than  it  was  to  dump  it.   But  the  building  is  still  there. 

Hicke:    Between  '62  and  '67,  what  was  happening  with  Tiburon  Vintners? 

Strong:   We  hired  a  manager. 

Hicke:   You  left  that  there? 

Strong:   Yes,  left  that,  and  Charlotte  and  I  moved  up  to  Windsor,  which  is 
Chalk  Hill. 


Growth  of  the  Business:   Marketing  by  Mail 


Strong:   Then  things  really  got  going  well.   We  started  a  mail  order 
business.   We  called  it  Windsor  Vineyards,  and  we  sold  wine 
strictly  through  the  mail.   Not  because  I  wanted  to  or  because  I 
thought  it  was  clever,  but  because  it  was  the  only  way  we  could 
sell  it.   I  didn't  have  any  men  on  the  street  or  any  point  of  sale 
or  any  of  that.  We  had  a  guest  book  in  Tiburon,  and  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  moving  through  Tiburon  then;  the  area  was  growing. 
I  would  write  a  bulletin  every  month.   I  would  say,  nI  see  you 
visited  us  in  Tiburon  on  September  20,  and  that  little  Cabernet 
you  tasted  has  now  matured  very  nicely  and  is  available.   We'd  be 
happy  to  ship  you  a  case . " 


Personal  Labels 


Strong:   That  thing  took  off,  it  just  flew.   And  the  personal  touch- -we 

would  put  the  people's  name  on  the  label.   I  wish  I  could  say  that 
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I  thought  of  that  in  a  burst  of  genius,  but  I  didn't.   I  had  a 
number  of  people  who  were  buying  wine  from  me  in  San  Francisco. 
They  were  all  well-to-do.   They  would  say,  "Rod,  I'm  going  to  buy 
twenty  cases  from  you  because  we  love  you,  but  for  God's  sake 
don't  send  it  down  here.   We  haven't  got  room  for  it.   You  keep  it 
up  there,  and  ship  it  to  me  as  we  need  it."   I  said  okay,  and  so  I 
had  little  piles  of  wine  all  over  the  winery.   It  was  an  inventory 
nightmare,  because  each  one  of  these  was  for  a  different  party. 

Hicke:   And  they  were  already  sold. 

Strong:   Yes.   I  had  a  little  defunct  print  shop  right  next  to  me,  and  I 

started  putting  on  the  old  Windsor  Vineyards  label,  "Selected  and 
bottled  expressly  for  Joe  Smith."   Fortunately  the  print  shop  was 
right  next  to  me,  or  I  would  never  have  thought  of  it.   It  was  a 
little  bucolic  print  shop  with  one  old  postcard- like  press  in  it, 
and  they  were  delighted  to  get  the  work.   So  I  had  the  labels 
printed  blank,  and  I  filled  In  these  things.   I  didn't  do  it  as  a 
marketing  tool.   I  did  it  to  keep  the  damned  wines  straight,  so 
that  Mr.  Smith's  wine  wouldn't  get  mixed  up  with  Mr.  Brown's  wine. 
But  when  I  started  sending  that  wine  down  with  those  names  on  it, 
there  was  an  explosion.   I  had  underestimated  the  ego  of  the 
American  public.   They  said,  "Hey,  that  was  great." 

## 

Strong:   By  the  way,  all  my  eight  guests  at  dinner  the  other  night  wanted 
to  know  if  they  can  buy  my  wine  and  get  their  names  on  the  label. 
Of  course  I  said,  "Why,  you  bet  you  can." 


That  just  took  off.   We  went  from  about  $300,000  to 
$3,000,000  a  year.   I  mean,  Windsor  Vineyards  just  burgeoned;  it 
just  flew.   The  timing  was  right.   People  were  discovering  wine 
and  the  wine  industry  was  tremendously  exciting  in  those  days. 
Bankers  were  stumbling  all  over  themselves,  throwing  money  at  you. 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  at  that  time  was  looking  to  put  a  lot 
of  their  money  into  California  farmland.   I  met  up  with  the  right 
people  at  Prudential --once  again,  through  the  Bohemian  Club- -and 
they  said,  "Jeez,  we'd  like  to  back  you  on  some  of  these  things. 
Don't  you  want  to  buy  some  more  land  and  things?  We'd  like  to  get 
our  money  down  in  land." 


Hicke:    How  things  change! 
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A  Most  Distinguished  Gift. . . 


*    T    N    ^ 
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Gift  Cases  Containing  Six  Bottles 

Because  of  the  many  gift  situations  where  a  full  case  (twelve 
bottles  I  is  neither  necessary  nor  practical  we  have  created  a  special  gift 
case  that  contains  only  six  bottles.  This  special  "1/2  case"  becomes  par- 
ticularly useful  during  the  Holiday  Season  when  a  number  of  recipients 
may  be  honored  with  the  "Personal  Label"  wines  of  Windsor  Vineyards. 

We  have  prepared  two  fine  assortments  which  are  available  in 
this  special  gift  packaging. 

Gift  #2 . . .  $11.00  per  case,  tax  included. 

Each  gift  case  contains  six  different  wines.  An  appetizer  wine 
(Pale  Dry  Sherry),  a  beautifully  dry  white  dinner  wine  (Chablis),  an 
excellent  rose  (Gamay  Rose),  two  fine  red  table  wines  (Burgundy  and 
Zinfandel)  and  a  luscious  aged  Cream  Sherry  for  after  dinner.  Six 
"fifths"  in  all  with  every  bottle  labeled  with  the  personalized  inscription 
of  your  choice. 

Gift  #7 . . .  $13.00  per  case,  tax  included. 

Each  gift  case  contains  six  different  varietal  wines.  Four  excellent 
red  wines:  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Pinot  Noir,  Gamay  and  Zinfandel.  And 
two  superb  white  wines:  Chardonnay  and  Chenin  Blanc.  Each  of  the  six 
"fifths"  is  labeled  with  the  personalized  inscription  of  your  choice. 


j- 

[ 

V'.- 


Note:  While  each  bottle  is  inscribed  with  the  special  "Personalized"  label  in- 
scription, the  same  insciiption  must  appear  on  all  bottles  within  any  one  case 
Special  Shipping  Information  On  Orders  For  ")/2  cases"  (Gift  Nos.  2  and  7) 
Sitigl-f  Case  Shipments:  Add  $2.00  to  wine  cost. 

Multiple  Cases  to  One  Address:  Add  $1.00  per  case  if  value  of  shipment  to 
any  one  California  address  is  less  than  $50.00,  including  sales  tax.  We  will 
absorb  all  shipping  cost  on  shipments  of  over  $50.00  in  value  for  delivery  to  a 
single  address.  California  deliveries  only. 

NO  SUBSTITUTIONS,  PLEASE 
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to  honor  various  individuals  and  special  occasions  with  a  distinctive  gift 
of  the  "Personal  Label"  wines  of  Windsor  Vineyards.  You  may  create  any  V  i^-V 
inscription  that  you  feel  is  appropriate  and  the  "personalized"  label  will         ' '^ , 
insure  the  unique  distinction  of  your  gift.  Here  Are  A  Few  Ideas: 


BOTTLED    EXPRESSLY    FDR    THE    HOLIDAY    PLEASURE    OF 

George  and  Karen  Johnson 

A    PERSONAL    SELECTION     BY    THE    WILLIAM     SMITHS     FOR 

Robert  and  Joan  Brown 

C^riaimaa  -  1969 


BOTTLED    EXPRESSLY    TO     HONOR 

Charles  and  Sally  Jones 

<©n  $JH,eir  25th,  ^BUebbinji  ^mufaerBarg  -  June  10,   1969 

FROM    THE    PRIVATE    CELLARS    OF   THE    BILL   SMITHS    FDR 

John  MacDonald 

HAPPY     BIRTHDAY    —    SEPTEMBER     2,     1969 

J§clcrtcb  JJjor  ^our  JJLcaaure  ?3  JBottleiJ  ^xpresait;  ,3far  tUfje  ©able  <©f 

3laijrt  artb  ^citu  (Uarson  XLTije  3fames  3Iachsons 

>.'i-.'      .  :'vvy,'j«?v>,v«ijj?a^aBaKRiW.>jTliiihil»|||Bi  I iii  lull  i  i 'I    i  I        i        "-"'  ■•'-'  Z'—B*!S*P'Vf 


The  Classic  Wines  of 


Are  produced  by  Tiburon  Vintners  in  the  beautiful  Russian  River 
Country,  eight  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa  in  Sonoma  County,  California. 

It  is  here  at  Windsor  that  we  tend  a  small  vineyard  devoted  to  the 
careful  production  of  premium  wines  made  in  the  classic  manner  that  is 
unfortunately  too  rare  in  this  age  of  mass  production. 

Fine  wines  are  difficult  to  make  and  can  be  produced  only  in  small 
quantities.  We  are  proud  of  our  wines  and  the  rather  antiquated  care  we 
lavish  on  them.  The  wines  have  always  spoken  for  themselves  and  though 
Windsor's  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  have  been  tilled  as  a  vineyard  since 
before  the  turn  of  the  century,  word  of  mouth  has  been  our  principal  and 
most  effective  advertisement. 

The  wines  of  Windsor  Vineyards  are  not  distributed  through  retail 
stores  but  are  available  in  case  lots  direct  from  our  Winery.  In  many  in-  ft'  •; 
stances  they  are  shipped  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  State  of  California.    >    ;p):C 

Windsor  Vineyards  will  always  be  a  small  winery,  more  concerned  * isjs®! 
!  with  quality  than  quantity.  All  of  our  energies  are  being  devoted  to  pro-  .^$K^. 

i  :   "  * ..  ducing  wines  lhat  are  worthy  examples  of  the  sun  and  soil  of  our  beautiful^ 
• y;'  .^r^land,  a  wine  area  that  is  rare  and  second  to  none  in  the  world.*  ^ 
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\  Selection  of  Twelve  Bottle  Gift  Assortments 

Jilt  #9... $17.00 per  case,  lax  included 

This  is  a  basic  table  wine  assorimeni.  Each  case  contains  three 
;ach  of  Chablis,  Burgundy.  Camay  Rose  and  Zinlandel  All  hollies  are 
Personalized"  to  your  order.  Boiile  size:  all  "lilihs," 

Gift  #10... $18.00  per  case.  lax  included. 

A  special  assorimeni  of  red  wines.  Each  case  ol  twelve  hollies 
:on(ains  (our  each  of  Burgundy,  Camay  and  Zinfandel  A  perfect  seluc 
ion  for  ihose  who  prefer  only  ihe  red  wines,  liollle  size:  all  'fifihs." 

Gift  #11...  $19.00  per  case,  tax  included. 

A  basic  seleciion  of  while  wines.  Perfcci  for  ihose  who  prefer  Ihe 
whiles.  Each  case  contains  six  'fifihs"  of  Chablis  and  throe  "fifihs"  each 
of  Chenin  Blanc  and  Chardonnay. 

Gift  #1  ...$19.00  per  case,  tax  included 

This  gift  is  a  compleie  "Home  Wine  Cellar"  coniaining  an  appe- 
tizer wine,  five  different  premium  dinner  wines,  .ind  two  different  des- 
sert wines  ...all  with  the  specially  inscribed  "Personalized  Labels." Each 
case  contains  two  bottles  each  of  Chablis,  Burgundy,  Camay  Rose  and 
Zinfandel;  one  bottle  each  of  Chenin  Blanc,  Pale  Dry  Sherry,  Cream 
Sherry  and  Tawny  Port.  Botile  size   all  "filths." 

Gift  #5... $21.00  per  case,  lax  included 

The  "Complete  Sampler"  gift  assorimeni.  A  distinguished  gift 
assortment  of  the  twelve  classic  wines  ol  Windsor  Vineyards.  (Every 
bottle  is  inscribed  to  honor  any  individual  or  special  occasion!  A  most 
thoughtful  way  to  send  a  gift  of  fine  wines  when  you  are  uncertain  of 
the  recipient's  preferences.  And  nn  excellent  way  for  you  io  sample  i lie 
wines  of  Windsor  al  your  own  tabic.  Each  case  contains  twelve  botiles, 
all  "fifths,"  one  each  of:  Chardonnay,  Pinol  Noir,  Camay.  Cabernet  Sail- 
vignon,  Camay  Rose,  Chenin  lilanc,  Zinfandel.  Chablis,  Burgundy,  Tawny 
Port,  Cream  Sherry  and  Pale  Dry  Sherry. 

Gift  #6.  ..$23.00  per  case,  lax  included. 

The  "Connoisseurs'  Sampler"  gifl  assorimeni.  An  outstanding 
selection  of  our  finest  varietal  wines.  This  is  a  gift  assorimeni  for  that 
very  special  person  on  that  most  important  occasion.  (Every  botile  is 
"Personalized.")  Each  case  contains:  two  hollies  each  of  Pinoi  Noir. 
Chardonnay  and  Chenin  Blanc;  and  three  bottles  each  of  Cabernet  Sau- 
vignon  and  Camay.  Boiile  size:  all  "fifths." 

Son  While  each  bottle  is  inscribed  with  tin-  speu.il  "Personal  i»cj"  label  in- 
scription, the  same  mscripijnn  mu\i  appear  on  .ill  hoitlcs  within  any  oik  <.<*- 

Please  add  $1.00  ptt  cast  to  help  defray  actual  shipping  sosts  if  a  shipment 
lo  any  one  California  address  is  valued  at  under  $50.1)1)  imluding  sales  lai. 
There  is  nn  charge  for  shipping  on  orders  of  orer  550.00,  including  sales  lax, 
if  delivered  to  a  single  California  address. 

NO  SUBSTITUTIONS,  PLEASE 


Jn  the  event  that  aged  stocks  of  varietal  wines  are  depleted 
we  reserve  the  right  lo  substitute  wines  of  equal  value  This  per- 
tains only  to  the  gift  assortments  (No.  I  through  12)  shown  on 
these  pages. 


Four  Gifts  In  One  Case 

We've  solved  the  problem  of  multiple  gifts  in  a  beautiful  and  yet 
economical  manner  The  assortments  described  below  each  contain  four 
individuol  gift  packages  Each  gifi  package  contains  an  assortment  of 
three  different  wines  The  same  "Personalized"  inscription  must  appear 
on  all  twelve  bottles  in  the  masier  case.  For  example.- 

PERSONALLY    SELECTED    BV    JOHN    AND    MARY    5MITH 

jFor  Vjniir  Unlinnu  Ifujpiimritt 

Gift  #3 . . .  $19.00  per  case,  tax  included. 

Each  of  ihe  four  gift  uniis  contains  three  bottles:  one  each  ol 
Chablis,  Burgundy  and  Camay  Rose.  Provides  four  separate  gills  lor 
under  55.00  each  Boiile  size::  all  "fifths." 

Gifl  #4...  S21. 00  per  case,  tax  Included. 

Each  of  the  four  gift  units  in  ihis  assorimeni  contains  three  bot- 
tles: one  each  ol  Chenin  Hlanc,  Zinfandel  and  Camay  Rose  A  unique 
and  distinctive  gilt.  Boiile  size:  all  "fifihs." 

Gift  '8  . .  .$30.00  per  ensc.  lax  included. 

Our  finest  "Four  Gifts  in  One  Case"  Selection.  Each  of  Ihe  four 
gill  packages  contains  a  bottle  ol  Pinoi  Noir,  Chardonnay  and  Cabernet 
Sauvignon.  A  most  impressive  gifl  of  superb  varietal  wines.  This  is  a 
fine  way  to  solve  ihe  "under  S10  00"  gifl  problem  for  an  extensive  gift 
lis;.  Botile  size:  all  "fifihs." 


\.,/,.   While  cavil  botile  is  mv 
si'ririluin.  Ihe  same  itiMiiplion 


HIM    .l| 


lith  the  special  "Personalized"  label  : 
ipi.ir  on  all  botile^  \\  iilun  anv"  one  1.1 


PUmm  ,-xlJ  51  no  /.,-,  ,.,.,  lo  help  defray  actual  flipping  costs  if  a  .shipment 
in  any  one  California  address  is  \.ilued  at  tiudtr  S50.no  including  sales  tax. 
I  hue  is  nu  ili.njc  lor  shipping  on  orders  of  010  JMI.Oll,  including  sales  tax. 
if  delivered  in  .,  singls  California  address 

NO  SUBSTITUTIONS,  Pl.t  ASC 


Here's  a  Great  Gift  Idea  For  Only  S10.00! 

The  Tasting  Sampler 

Select  an  assorimeni  of  any  six  Windsor  Vineyards  table  wines. 
We  will  "personalize"  them  for  ihe  recipient,  package  ihem  beautifully, 
and  ship  them  anywhere  in  California  lor  just  SIO.00,  including  Sales 
Tax  and  delivery. 

Not  only  a  fine  way  to  sample  a  collodion  of  the  Classic  Wines 
of  Windsor,  but  a  mosi  effcciive  way  of  gift  giving  during  the  Holiday 
Season. 
Choose  any  six  of  the  following: 

Burgundy  Chenin  Blanc 

Chablis  Zinfandel 

Camay  Rose  Cabernei  Sauvignon 
Camay 

Order  Gift  #12,  The  Tasllng  Sampler... SI 0.00  per  case,  lax  and  delivery 
in  California  included.  Be  sure  to  enclose  a  list  of  the  six  different  wines 
to  be  included  in  each  gifl  sampler.  Botile  size: all  "tenths"  {'h  bottles). 


Grey  Riesling 
lohaninsberger  Riesling 

PinotNoir 
Chardonnay 


Unit:  While  caih  bottle  is  inscribed  with  the  special  "Personal- 
ized" label  tnscriplion.  the  same  inscription  must  appear  on  all 
buttles  within  any  one  case. 
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Land  Acquisition 


Strong:   I  went  on  an  absolutely  berserk  land  acquisition  over  the  next 

five  years .   We  were  doing  so  well  that  we  had  the  numbers  to  back 
it  up;  everybody  liked  the  balance  sheet.   They  said,  and  it's 
always  a  dumb  thing  to  say,  "These  people  can  do  no  wrong."  Of 
course,  you  always  can.   If  you  ride  high,  then  you're  in  for  a 
fall. 

Hicke:    Let's  detail  those  acquisitions.   Which  vineyards  were  you  buying? 

Strong:   After  Windsor,  I  bought  this.   This  was  180  acres,  which  has  now 
burgeoned  out  into  750  acres.   This  is  what  I  call  the  home 
property,  both  sides  of  the  Russian  River.   This  consisted  of 
maybe  twelve  different  ranches.   I  would  sit  around  and  drink  bad 
coffee  in  all  these  kitchens  in  all  these  ranches  and  talk  to 
them,  trying  to  keep  them  from  talking  to  each  other  [laughter], 
and  gradually  knock  'em  off  in  a  Balkan- like  manner. 

Hicke:    Didn't  they  know  you  were  getting  the  ranch  next  door? 

Strong:   Well,  they  had  some  idea,  but  greed  is  a  great  common  denominator. 

Hicke:   What  was  planted  on  here  when  you  bought  it? 

Strong:   Prunes.   It  was  all  prunes.   There  were  two  crops  In  this  area, 

prunes  and  hops,  and  prunes  were  beginning  to  sink  in  their  price 
and  value,  so  people  were  anxious  to  get  out. 

Hicke:   Your  timing  was  good  on  that  score. 

Strong:   Once  again,  dumb  luck,  really  dumb  luck.   One  time,  at  the  sheer 
apex  of  this  madness,  in  1970,  we  had  5,000  acres  in  Mendocino 
County  and  Sonoma  County.   I  bought  a  huge  operation  called  the 
Yokao  Ranch;  it's  an  Indian  name.   It's  a  huge  ranch,  about  700 
acres,  just  north  of  Ukiah,  a  beautiful  big  piece  of  land.   We 
bought  up  and  down  the  Russian  River  different  pieces  of  what  I 
considered  good  alluvial  soil  and  a  good  temperature  for  Cabernet 
Sauvignon,  Merlot,  and  all  the  big  reds. 

Hicke:    So  you  chose  the  grape  variety  first  and  then  looked  for  the 
climate? 

Strong:   Always.   I  would  always  take  the  grape  first  and  then  find  the 
piece  of  dirt  I  thought  it  would  do  best  in. 

Hicke:   We  don't  want  to  go  into  all  of  the  5,000  acres,  but  which  were 
the  crucial  vineyards? 
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Strong:   I  bought  our  most  famous  vineyard,  which  is  Alexander's  Crown  in 
Alexander  Valley.   That's  on  a  high  hill  in  Alexander  Valley. 
It's  a  very  red,  iron  oxide  soil,  very  different  from  that  white 
soil  I  was  describing  to  you  with  the  Chardonnay .   This  Iron  oxide 
was  perfect  for  Cabernet  Sauvignon- -big,  forward  Cabernets.   I 
bought  180  acres  of  that,  cleaned  it  up,  and  planted  Cabernet 
there.   To  this  day,  that  is  our  most  famous  wine;  the  Alexander's 
Crown  Cabernet  Sauvignon  is  sold  out  on  allocation  every  year. 

We  bought  other  vineyards.   We  bought  a  whole  bunch  of 
vineyards  that  subsequently  we've  had  to  sell,  because  we've  had 
to  reorganize  the  company  two  or  three  times.   But  in  those  days 
we  were  doing  nothing  but  going  up,  and  we  could  do  no  wrong. 


Vineyard  Services  Company: 
and  Oak  Barrels 


Dusting.  Frost  Protection  Irrigation. 


Strong:   I  formed  another  company  called  Vineyard  Services.   I  bought  a 
helicopter,  and  I  was  doing  dusting  and  spraying  on  all  these 
vineyards  for  other  people  as  well  as  my  own. 

Hicke :    How  did  you  get  started  on  that? 

Strong:   Because  I  paid  somebody  five  dollars  an  acre  to  come  in  and  dust 
my  fruit  with  sulfur,  and  I  thought  that  instead  of  me  paying  him 
five  dollars,  why  didn't  I  buy  a  helicopter  and  hire  a  pilot? 
Because  I  had  visions  of  us  having  5,000  acres,  I  could  justify 
the  expenditure  of  that  easily,  and  until  that  time  I  would  do  it 
for  others,  because  that  was  the  way  to  do  it  in  those  days. 
Everybody  was  dusting  by  helicopter,  because  it  was  fast,  and  the 
blades  would  force  the  dust  down  around  the  leaves  very 
thoroughly. 


Hicke:    How  long  did  you  continue  that? 

Strong:   Oh,  we  had  the  chopper  for  a  couple  of  years,  until  they  found  a 
better  way  to  apply  sulfur.   In  that  same  company,  I  started  an 
irrigation  company.   At  that  time  permanent-set  irrigation  was 
just  coming  into  its  own,  which  is  the  prima  frost  protection  that 
you  use- -if  you  have  the  water,  and  that's  the  key.   I  hired  an 
engineer  who  had  a  great  reputation  for  putting  in  permanent- set 
irrigation  and  frost  protection;  we  call  it  irrigation,  but  it  is 
really  frost  protection. 

Hicke:    How  did  you  latch  onto  that  idea? 
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Strong:   I  just  thought  that  anything  we  had  to  do,  on  such  a  large  scale, 
I  could  justify  doing  it  ourselves  and  controlling  those  costs 
instead  of  paying  somebody  else  a  30  percent  profit  margin  to  do 
it.   Because  everything  was  exploding  around  us  as  far  as  growth- - 
vineyards  were  beginning  to  spring  up  everywhere- -I  thought  that  I 
could  do  this  for  other  people  and  reduce  my  own  costs  by  filling 
in  a  need  to  other  vineyards.  We  had  the  capital  to  do  it, 
because  money  was  pouring  in  and  the  banks  were  absolutely 
delighted  to  help  us  with  it.   We  put  in  thousands  of  acres  of 
permanent -set  irrigation  in  north  Sonoma  County  and  in  Mendocino 
as  well- -Hopland,  Ukiah . 

So  we  had  this  whole  Vineyard  Services  thing,  and  the  third 
thing  we  did  in  that  trilogy  of  that  company  was  to  bring  in 
French  oak  barrels .   Because  of  my  long  tenure  in  Europe ,  I  was 
very  familiar  with  the  idiosyncracies  of  Limosin,  Nevers, 
Trancais ,  and  ultimately  Slovonian- -  the  generic  properties  and  the 
various  taste  components  of  those. 

Hicke :    So  did  you  get  all  three  and  use  them  variously? 

Strong:   Yes.   I  was  importing  them  myself  and  selling  them  to  other 
people,  which  fell  under  this  corporate  title  of  Vineyard 
Services.   I  had  made  a  deal  with  Le  Tonnelleries  de  Bourgogne , 
the  barrel  makers  of  Burgundy;  they  were  making  barrels,  and  I  was 
selling  them  over  here.   They  were  delighted.   It  was  their  first 
American  contact.   I  was  the  first  one  to  bring  French  oak  over 
here,  long  before  Mondavi  did.   Mondavi  didn't  start  his  winery 
until  '66,  you  know.   I  started  ours  in  '59  and  came  up  through 
the  early  sixties,  just  blazing  away. 

Hicke:   Did  you  sell  to  him? 

Strong:   I  don't  remember  if  we  ever  sold  any  barrels  to  him.   I  don't 

think  we  did.   I  think  Bob  made  his  own  contact  over  there,  being 
as  forward  a  guy  as  he  is  and  as  tremendously  innovative.   I  think 
he  made  his  contact  with  Demptos ,  an  outfit  in  Bordeaux,  and  I  had 
made  mine  with  Tonnelleries  de  Bourgogne. 

Hicke:   When  did  you  start  putting  your  wines  in  the  French  oak? 

Strong:   Right  away,  in  the  mid  sixties,  because  to  me  that  is  what  you  age 
your  wine  in.   Nobody  was  doing  it;  they  were  all  using  American 
oak.   A  lot  of  people  over  here  were  using  these  old  brandy 
barrels.   They  wouldn't  even  wash  them  out  very  well.   There  would 
be  this  residue  of  high  proof  in  the  barrels,  and  it  just  ruined 
the  wine;  it  just  stank  it  up  terribly. 


So  we  were  just  banging  on  all  cylinders. 
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Rootstocks 


Hicke:   Let  me  ask  you  about  rootstocks. 

Strong:   We  used  St.  George  all  the  way. 

Hicke:    How  did  you  make  that  decision? 

Strong:   I  made  it  because  a  tasting  panel  at  Davis  tasted  a  number  of 

different  rootstocks,  and  that's  the  one  the  panel  chose  as  being 
most  consistent  for  quality.   It's  very  simple:   in  the 
correlation  St.  George  produces  fewer  tons  per  acre;  therefore,  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  crop,  the  quality  was  better. 

Hicke:    That's  what  did  everybody  in  on  A  x  R,  because  it's  high 
production,  isn't  it? 

Strong:   That's  right.   Also,  the  roots  on  A  x  R  #1  go  out  laterally,  and 
therefore  it  lends  itself  to  water;  irrigation  gets  to  the  roots 
very  quickly  and  very  easily,  and  that  gives  the  vine  a  surge.   On 
St.  George,  the  roots  go  down  deeper,  more  perpendicular,  and 
that's  why  even  when  A  x  R  came  out,  if  you  were  planting  a 
hillside  vineyard- -steep,  high  erosion,  dry  farmed- -they  would 
still  say,  put  in  St.  George.   Don't  use  A  x  R  #1;  it  will  never 
survive  up  there."   But  everybody  jumped  on  it  because  you'd  get 
another  ton  an  acre  out  of  it. 


Most  of  my  stuff  is  on  St 
thing. 


George.   Once  again,  another  lucky 


Nearby  Wineries  and  Growers 


Hicke:    In  the  mid- sixties,  who  else  was  making  wine  around  here? 

Strong:   By  that  time  a  number  of  other  wineries  had  sprung  up.   Simi  had 
come  back  and  been  refurbished.   Russ  Green  bought  that  and  got 
that  back  into  production.   Gundlach-Bundschu  had  started  back  up 
then,  and  of  course  Sebastian!  was  around.   Martini -Prati  was 
making  wine . 

Hicke:    I  was  wondering  if  you  were  talking  to  other  wine  growers. 
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Strong:   Yes,  I  was,  indeed,  and  I  was  encouraging  people  to  plant  grapes. 
I  needed  grapes;  I  was  short  of  grapes.   I  never  had  enough 
vinifera;   we  were  always  short. 

Hicke:    With  all  those  vineyards? 

Strong:   They  were  just  coming  in,  or  they  were  all  the  wrong  kind  of 

grapes  or  these  old,  junky  grapes.   When  I  started  here  in  '59, 
only  Bob  (Robert)  Young  had  a  little  block  of  nine  acres  of 
Cabernet  in  the  Alexander  Valley,  and  that  was  the  only  Cabernet 
in  the  valley.   I  was  the  first  one  to  pay  $1,000  a  ton  for 
grapes,  which  everybody  thought  was  crazy  in  those  days.   It  was 
crazy,  but  I  wanted  that  Cabernet.   I  needed  it;  I  needed  it 
badly.   If  you  ever  talk  to  a  grower- - 


Hicke:    I  want  to,  and  he  is  first  on  my  list. 

Strong:   Bob  Young  would  be  the  guy  to  talk  to.   Bob  still  talks  about  this 
today.   We  see  each  other,  and  I'll  walk  by  some  table  where  he's 
sitting,  and  he'll  say,  "There  goes  Rod  Strong.   He's  the  first 
guy  to  pay  me  $1,000  a  ton  for  grapes."  He  very  kindly  says- -and 
I'll  risk  this  with  you,  but  I  wouldn't  risk  it  with  a  lot  of 
people- -that  I  was  very  good  for  the  industry  up  here  because  I 
really  brought  it  along.   We  were  growing  so  fast  and  had  such  a 
requirement  for  wine  that  I  was  paying  a  lot  of  money  for  grapes, 
and  that  encouraged  people  to  plant  them.   [He  says]  that  I  had 
really  made  the  industry  in  Sonoma  County  that  way.   Or  at  least  I 
had  something  to  do  with  it. 

Robert  would  be  a  good  one  to  chat  with  about  that.   He 
always  talks  about  it. 

Hicke:    You  agreed  that  it  was  a  fair  price,  I  suppose? 

Strong:   Well,  it  wasn't  a  fair  price,  but  I  had  to  pay  it.   Other  people 

wanted  them  too.   There  were  other  small  wineries  around  that  were 
looking  to  buy  Cabernet.   It's  a  fact  that  in  1959,  in  the  entire 
state  of  California  there  were  two  hundred  acres  of  Chardonnay. 
When  I  tell  that  to  people,  they  take  in  their  breath  and  say, 
"Your  memory  is  wrong,  or  you  exaggerate  for  emphasis."  That  is 
precise,  and  I  have  verified  it  at  UC  Davis,  because  that's  where 
I  got  the  information.   Everybody  avoided  Chardonnay  like  the 
plague,  because  it  was  a  low-yielding  grape,  and  in  those  days  it 
wasn't  a  question  of  quality;  it  was,  "How  many  tons  do  I  get  off 
of  this?"   That's  why  Chenin  blanc  was  so  popular,  because  you  got 
eight  or  ten  tons  an  acre  off  of  it. 

Hicke:    I  think  we're  starting  to  see  at  that  point  the  rise  of  interest 

in  varietals  also,  and  I'm  sure  you  had  something  to  do  with  that. 
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Strong:   I  think  so,  because  I  encouraged  people  to  plant  grapes  for  top 

varietals  like  Cabernet,  Chardonnay,  Pinot  noir,  Sauvignon  blanc 

Up  until  that  time  they  were  just  planting  Zinfandel,  Petite 
Sirah,  Golden  Chasselas,  or  Chenin  blanc. 


Hicke:   Which  they  would  mix  and  match. 
Strong:   Yes,  it  would  be  a  duke's  mixture. 
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SONOMA  VINEYARDS,  THEN  RODNEY  STRONG  VINEYARDS 


Designing  and  Building  the  Present  Winery 


Hicke:    We've  gotten  about  to  the  mid-sixties. 

Strong:   We  were  growing  very  fast,  and  we  were  financially  sound.   I  then 
began  looking  at  building  a  really  monumental,  adequate  winery  to 
further  ourselves;  so  I  built  this  winery  that  you  see  here  now  in 
1970,  and  we  moved  up  here. 

Hicke:    Tell  me  about  that.   You  said  you  designed  it. 

Strong:   I  had  worked  in  many  wineries.   They  were  traditionally  rectangles 
or  parallelograms,  which  was  the  usual  and  logical  form.   But  to 
me,  I  thought  it  would  lovely  to  find  a  building  where  all  these 
different  wings  would  have  a  fairly  autonomous  work  requirement, 
because  in  a  rectangle  the  wine  you  want  is  inevitably  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  rectangle.   You  have  to  drag  hoses  around,  and 
then  you  have  to  lift  your  pumps  over  the  hoses  and  bump  it  around 
and  string  hoses.   I  thought,  "I'm  going  to  create  each  wing  and 
have  a  barrel  wing,  a  tank  wing,  and  two  fermentation  wings  (which 
can  double  the  storage) ,  and  have  them  all  center  on  one  working 
core  where  I  can,  within  a  hundred  feet,  pump  all  these  wines  in 
for  filtering,  centrifuging,  or  anything  I  want  to  do. 

Hicke:    Had  you  ever  seen  a  winery  built  like  that? 

Strong:   No,  I  never  had.   The  roof  slants,  because  every  winery  needs 

small  tanks,  medium  tanks,  and  large  tanks  for  batching,  and  I  was 
not  going  to  waste  my  hard-earned- -hard-borrowed- -bucks  on  a  lot 
of  concrete  and  rebar  that  I  didn't  need.   I  too  often  had  seen  a 
forty-foot  eave  with  a  little  ten-foot  tank  sitting  alongside  of 
it.   All  that  wasted  space!   I  said  we  would  put  these  tanks  hand- 
in-  glove  fashion  so  that  it  just  goes  up  2,300,  3,400,  8,000, 
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10,000,  to  12,000,  and  they  fit  right  in  the  wing,   I'll  show  you 
that.   That's  why  the  roof  slants  on  that;  it  saved  a  lot  of 
material . 

So  I  didn't  design  a  building;  I  didn't  design  an  edifice 
that  was  to  look  like  something.   I  worked  with  an  architect  whose 
name  is  Craig  Roland.   I  said,  "Look,  the  wine  has  to  come  in 
here,  go  around  there,  and  come  out  over  there,"  and  that's  the 
configuration  we  came  up  with. 

Hicke:   Had  he  built  a  winery  before? 

Strong:   Never.   I  think  that's  one  of  the  greatest  assets  you  can  have, 
not  to  be  held  by  previous  experience.   [laughter] 

Hicke:   Was  that  finished  in  1970? 

Strong:   Yes. 

Hicke:    By  now  you  were  Sonoma  Vineyards,  I  think. 

Strong:   Yes.   I've  always  believed  in  the  customer  knowing  where  the  wine 
come  from;  so  when  we  moved  to  Windsor,  I  made  it  Windsor 
Vineyards,  which  I  thought  was  an  honest  and  correct  thing  to  do. 
Because  we  had  so  many  vineyards- -up  in  Mendocino  County,  all  up 
and  down  the  Russian  River  here- -that  I  thought,  who  better  than 
ourselves  deserved  to  call  ourselves  Sonoma  Vineyards?   I  had 
great  hope  for  Sonoma  County  as  being  the  ultimate  producer  of 
elegant  and  good  wines,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  a  great 
appellation,  an  honorable  appellation.   I  wanted  to  take  advantage 
of  that.   Like  you  might  call  yourself  the  American  Insurance 
Company,  I  thought  Sonoma  was  going  to  be  a  great  and  respected 
name,  as  it  certainly  is. 


The  Rodney  Strong  Label 


Strong:   So  I  called  it  Sonoma,  and  just  to  finish  off  that  thought,  I 
think  in  1978  we  changed  the  name  to  Rodney  Strong. 

Hicke:   My  notes  show  1984,  but  you  had  a  Rodney  Strong  label  before  that? 

Strong:   I  did;  I  had  a  Rodney  Strong  signature  label,  but  that  was  just 
special  things  that  I  thought  had  particular  style.   We  changed 
the  whole  name  to  Rodney  Strong  in  '78.   I  remember  we  had  two 
vintages  of  Alexander's  Crown,  '78  and  '79,  under  two  labels  as  we 
made  the  switch. 
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Hicke:   Mentioning  1979,  your  Pinot  won  a  fabulous  score  at  a  Romanee- 
Conti  tasting. 

Strong:   That's  right,  some  of  that  lovely  Pinot  Noir  that  was  grown  along 
the  cool  banks  of  the  Russian  River- -in  fact,  the  same  vineyard 
that  I  have  right  now,  right  here.   You're  on  that  property.   I 
made  a  tremendous  Pinot  Noir  that  particular  year.   It  was  '67, 
wasn't  it? 

Hicke:    I  read  about  a  '76  Pinot,  and  the  scoring  was  in  1979. 

Strong:   You're  absolutely  right.   I  made  this  wine,  and  I  put  it  under  my 
own  signature  label;  even  though  the  company  was  still  called 
Sonoma  Vineyards,  I  put  it  out  as  part  of  the  signature  series. 
The  Wine  and  Food  Society  of  Los  Angeles  really  liked  it  a  lot. 
Yes,  Les  Amis  du  Vin  had  this  real  King  Kong  tasting  of  all  the 
Romanee-Conti  domaine. 

Hicke:   How  did  you  get  involved? 

Strong:   Well,  I  wasn't  even  there.   They  knew  my  wine,  and  I  guess  Nate 
Chroman  was  instrumental.   He  had  tasted  it  someplace  and  said, 
"Send  one  down."   I  guess  I  had  met  him  someplace,  at  a  winemakers 
dinner  or  something.   [looking  at  article  handed  over  by  Hicke] 
Gee,  I  haven't  seen  this  for  a  long  time.   Where  did  you  get  it? 

Hicke:  1  told  you  about  my  colleague,  Ruth  Teiser.   She  has  super  files. 

Strong:  She  does.   What  was  I  selling  that  Pinot  Noir  for? 

Hicke:  The  price  is  on  it.   It  was  $9. 

Strong:  Yes,  nine  bucks. 

Hicke:  One  below  it  [on  the  tasting  list]  is  $160. 

Strong:  This  is  a  marvelous  piece. 

Hicke:  I  might  include  a  copy  of  that  in  the  memoir. 

Strong:  Miraculous,  isn't  it? 

Hicke:   How  did  you  get  started  on  the  Pinot  Noir?  We  talked  about  the 
Cabernet. 

Strong:   I've  always  loved  Pinot  Noir.   I  love  the  earthiness  of  it,  the 

fruit  of  it,  the  sweatiness  of  it,  the  leatheriness  of  it.  I  just 
find  it  a  totally  sensual  wine.  I  love  a  good  Pinot  Noir.  I  used 
to  drink  it  more  than  Bordeaux  or  anything  else.   I  just  find  it 
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good.   But  we  didn't  make  good  Pinot  Noirs  in  this  country  for  a 
long,  long  time,  because  most  of  them  were  grown  in  too  hot  a 
region.   They  didn't  have  any  of  the  delicacy.   They  didn't  have 
the  cherry-like,  rose-petal-like  fruit  through  the  center  that  a 
really  great  Pinot  Noir  has.   They  were  just  hot.   They  were 
drinkable,  but  they  had  no  excitement. 

But  now  we  are  finding  out  how  to  do  that  by  putting  a 
certain  amount  of  the  stems  back  into  the  fermentation,  by  letting 
them  ferment  hot  instead  of  keeping  fermentation  low  like  we  do 
other  grapes,  and  getting  the  malolactic  done  simultaneously  with 
the  primary  fermentation.   There  are  just  a  lot  of  tricks  to  the 
trade.   You  can't  treat  Pinot  Noir  like  you  treat  other  grapes. 
It  has  a  drumbeat  of  its  own,  certainly. 

[time  out  for  a  break] 

Strong:   My  compliments  to  you.   This  is  a  lovely  outline,  and  the 

continuity  is  really  excellent.   I  could  ride  through  this, 
prompting  on  this,  virtually  nonstop.   We'll  do  that  tomorrow.   I 
think  we  did  quite  a  bit  today. 

Hicke:    Yes,  we  did.   We  got  up  to  the  mid- seventies . 


Equipment 


Strong:   [Looking  at  outline]  This  refers  to  equipment  from  Tiburon? 

Hicke:    Yes,  how  you  decided  what  to  get  and  where  you  got  it. 

Strong:   In  Tiburon  we  had  only  the  most  rudimentary  equipment.   We  had 

barrels,  a  single-plate  filter  with  one  pad  in  it,  a  corker,  and  a 
f oiler,  all  worked  by  hand,  one  bottle  at  a  time.   It  really 
looked  like  a  fifteenth-century  woodcut  with  all  the  peasants 
holding  one  bottle  at  a  time,  but  it  was  fun.   That's  how  you 
learn,  and  that's  how  you  get  to  know  your  wine,  feel  the  bottles, 
know  when  a  cork  sticks  and  won't  go  in.   You  hold  the  bottle  up 
to  the  light  and  look  it  and  see  if  there  are  any  large,  floating 
pieces  in  it  [laughs].   It's  instructive.   Now  so  much  is  totally 
automated  that  it  goes  by  very  fast,  and  if  the  machinery  breaks, 
then  you  stop  it.   Doing  it  one  thing  at  a  time  is  a  great 
learning  experience. 

Hicke:    So  today's  young  winemakers  aren't  getting  that  kind  of 
experience? 


The  Friends  Of  Wine 

9?e*  K^mii  Q)u  Yin 

ARCO  Plaza  Chapter 

P.O.  Box  6861    Burbank,  California  91510 


Mr.  Rod  Strong 
Sonoma  Vineyards 
Windsor,  CA  95492 


Dear  Rod, 


September  29,  1979 


Many  thanks  for  providing  us  with  the  1976  Signature  Pinot  Noir  for  our  Domaine  Romanee- 
Conti  Seminar.  Your  wine  did  exceedingly  well,  as  the  following  results  show: 


PRODUCER 

WINE 

SCORE 

PRICE 

J  Regnier 

Gevrey-Chambertin  Les  Cazetiers 

14.31 

$   18.00 

DRC 

Richebourg 

14.03 

$  85.00 

DRC 

Echezeaux 

13.92 

$  47.00 

Sonoma 

Rodney  D.  Strong  Sonoma  Pinot  Noir 

13.12 

$     9.00 

DRC 

Romanee-St-Vivant 

12.94 

$  75.00 

J  Regnier 

Echezeaux 

12.77 

$    18.00 

DRC 

La  Tache 

12.73 

$  85.00 

DRC 

Romanee-Conti 

12.40 

$150.00 

DRC 

Grands-Echezeaux 

12.01 

$  66.00 

Dom  Dujac 

Morey-St-Denis 

10.76 

$    18.00 

All  of  the  wines  are  1976  and  they  were  served  blind  to  about  60  Les  Amis  Du  Vin  members, 
and  the  non-DRC  wines  were  double  blind  (all  were  served  from  decanters).  The  date  of  the 
tasting  was  September  27,  1979. 

As  I  will  be  in  Europe  for  most  of  October  when  your  magnificent  wine  is  released,  please 
put  me  on  your  mailing  list  for  the  Signature  wines  and  put  a  case  aside  for  me  so  that  I  can 
order  it  when  I  return.  I  have  a  feeling  that  once  the  word  gets  around,  there  will  not  be 
much  left  for  me  if  I  order  when  I  return! 

Thank  you  again,  Rod,  and  congratulations  on  a  magnificent  achievement  with  the  "Noble" 
Pinot  Noir! 


Regards, 
Jim  Kronman 
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Strong:   They're  not.   They  make  wine  in  five-gallon  demijohns  at  Davis  and 
then  go  right  to  120-bottles-per-minute  wine,  and  it's  more  of  a 
mechanical  thing  than  a  winemaking  thing. 

So  the  equipment  in  Sausalito  was  very  rudimentary.   I  had  a 
pickup  truck  which  I  hauled  barrels  in  and  delivered  wine  in. 

Hicke:   Where  did  you  get  the  equipment? 

Strong:   Secondhand,  of  course,  from  this  or  that- -flotsam  and  jetsam  that 
was  available  in  the  wine  industry.   Moving  to  Windsor,  the  old 
winery  had  a  singular  old  crusher  which  had  far  too  much  brass  in 
it;  it  wasn't  a  stainless  steel  crusher  that  we  take  for  granted 
these  days.   We  dumped  one  box  at  a  time  in  it.   It  didn't  have  a 
hopper  or  anything.   It  had  an  open  top  with  a  hopper  that  would 
receive  one  box,  but  you  had  to  dump  forty  pounds  of  fruit  in  at  a 
time.   You  brought  your  fruit  in  in  a  truck  with  what  we  call  wine 
lugs,  in  boxes,  and  then  you  stood  on  top  of  the  truck  and  dumped 
them  into  the  crusher.   It  did  have  a  stemmer  on  it,  so  the  stems 
would  come  out  the  side,  and  you'd  shovel  those  into  a  pickup 
truck . 


Strong:   Then  the  grapes  went  into  open  redwood  tanks  and  open  concrete 

tanks,  the  old  type  of  tanks  that  the  wineries  used  to  have,  which 
were  just  concrete  squares  and  didn't  have  any  epoxy  lining  or 
anything  else;  they  were  just  concrete.   We  used  to  call  them 
handball  courts,  because  that's  what  they  reminded  one  of.   They 
would  hold  about  7,000  gallons,  and  the  small  redwood  ovals  would 
hold  about  3,000  gallons.   They  were  all  open- topped,  which  I 
think  in  some  ways  Is  very,  very  good,  and  they  had  no 
refrigeration  whatsoever.   You  could  cool  the  wine  but  would  have 
to  run  it  through  a  heat  exchanger,  which  beat  the  wine  up 
terribly- -run  it  through  all  those  pipes  and  back,  and  keep 
running  It  through  all  the  time.   Not  good  for  the  wine.   I  often 
wonder  if  reducing  the  heat  of  fermentation  wasn't  totally  negated 
by  the  beating  up  of  paddle-pump  pushing  that  stuff  through,  hour 
after  hour,  through  a  heat  exchanger. 

Hicke:   And  you  had  to  punch  down  the  cap,  I  suppose? 

Strong:   Punch  down  the  cap,  you  bet.   I  had  a  big  stick  with  a  square  on 
the  end  and  punched  that  down  every  four  hours  or  so.   That  was 
always  fun.   I  mean,  that's  real  winemaking  when  you  do  that;  I 
really  enjoyed  that.   But  you  had  to  be  careful  about  the  fumes 
because  the  place  wasn't  built  with  any  scientific  precision. 
That  was  a  decade  that  we  lost  a  number  of  winemakers  in  Sonoma 
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County  through  carbon  monoxide.   That's  the  fumes  that  the 
fermentation  throws  off. 

Hicke :   What  do  you  mean  you  lost  them? 

Strong:   They  died;  they  were  killed  just  by  fumes  from  the  tank.   They 
would  pass  out.   It's  very  difficult  to  even  notice  when  it's 
happening.   You're  awake,  and  then  you're  not  awake.   It  just 
happens  like  that,  and  then  you  fall  in  the  tank,  usually  when 
you're  punching  down  the  cap  or  when  you're  shoveling  the  pomace 
out. 

Once  you  got  the  fermentation  down,  then  you  would  drain  it 
off  at  the  bottom.   Then  you  would  shovel  the  pomace  out  into  an 
old  screw  press  with  an  Archimedes  screw  in  it  that  would  ram  up 
against  a  hard,  metal  end-piece,  all  brass,  picking  up 
unbelievable  parts-per-million  of  copper,  which  is  very  bad  for 
wine- -bad  for  shelf  life  and  stability  of  the  wines.   Copper  is  a 
catalyst  for  every  bad  thing  in  wine.   Of  course,  a  lot  of  brass 
was  used;  everything  was  brass  instead  of  stainless  steel.   Nobody 
could  afford  stainless  steel  at  that  time  or  would  think  of 
spending  that  kind  of  money  on  a  piece  of  equipment. 

Then  we  would  just  throw  the  pomace  in  the  back  of  a  truck 
and  haul  it  out  to  the  vineyard.   We'd  stockpile  it  for  a  year  to 
let  it  cool  down  a  little  bit,  because  it  was  really  hot.   By  hot 
I  don't  mean  temperature;  I  mean  it  was  very  high  in  nitrogen  and 
things,  and  it  needed  to  be  rained  on  and  cooled  down  a  little 
bit,  rot  a  little  bit--more  pomace-like,  more  humus-like. 

That's  about  it.   For  bottling  wine  we  had  a  hand  jerker  with 
eight  spouts  on  it.   You  just  put  a  bottle  in  and  kept  one  ahead. 
You  would  put  another  one  on,  and  the  first  one  would  be  ready  to 
take  off,  and  you  would  replace  it.   We  had  a  1,500-gallon 
bottling  tank  that  was  high  enough  that  we  could  gravity  fill,  so 
you  didn't  have  to  pump.   That  was  going  through  a  light  filter, 
just  in  front  of  the  bottling  wine.   Then  we  had  a  corker. 
Actually,  it  was  one  of  the  wonder  mechanical  things  we  had;  it 
was  actually  automatic.   You  did  one  at  a  time,  but  you  push  it 
up,  hit  a  lever,  and  the  plunger  would  come  down. 

Hicke:   You  didn't  have  to  actually  push  the  cork  in? 

Strong:   No,  I  didn't  have  to  do  it  one  at  a  time,  as  I  was  doing  in 
Tiburon.   Progress!   Science  marches  on. 

We'd  stack  them  up  on  pallets.   For  a  while  we  didn't  even 
have  pallets,  because  I  didn't  have  anything  like  a  forklift;  you 
just  moved  it  around,  five  at  a  time,  on  a  hand  cart.   But  then  we 
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gradually  cleared  some  space  and  got  some  pallets.   We  bought  a 
little  electric  forklift,  which  for  us  was  manna  from  heaven. 
Wow,  the  twentieth  century  is  here;  big-time. 

Gradually  we  would  replace  old  equipment  with  new  and  better 
things.   We  kind  of  held  back,  because  we  knew  that  with  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  winery  we  were  going  to  need  a  new 
facility.   This  was  a  sparkle  in  a  father's  eye  for  a  long  time. 
We  didn't  want  to  build  it  down  there,  because  I  was  acquiring  all 
this  land  up  here,  and  naturally  I  wanted  the  winery  to  be  closest 
to  the  biggest  single  bloc.   At  that  time,  this  was  the  biggest 
single  bloc,  even  though  we  had  [a  total  of]  5,000  acres;  that  was 
precisely  what  we  had,  but  this  was  the  biggest  mother  bloc. 
There  are  about  780  acres  right  here,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river- -which  we  still  have,  by  the  way. 

We  began  to  make  architectural  plans  for  the  big  leap 
forward:   move  the  winery  up  here,  brand-new  facility;  make  it 
state  of  the  art. 


Hicke: 
Strong: 
Hicke: 
Strong: 


Here  we  are- -new  winery.   The  plans  were  to  have  four  wings, 
each  autonomous,  each  doing  their  own  job:   two  wings  of 
fermentation,  one  wing  of  tanks,  one  wing  of  barrels,  all  being 
readily  available  to  a  central  working  area  where  new  wines  from 
fermenters  could  be  hauled  in  for  a  diatomaceous  earth  filtration 
or  centrifuging  to  clean  it  up  or  old  wines  out  of  barrels  or 
tanks  to  be  pumped  over  to  the  bottling  line  and  filtered. 
Everything  was  right  there.   Did  you  happen  to  walk  into  the 
winery  just  now? 

I  did.   I  walked  all  around  it  and  looked  at  everything. 

Did  you  see  how  that  functions? 

Yes.   It's  very  nice. 

Tomorrow  I'll  give  you  a  quick  tour  of  it  so  you  can  see  what 
we '  re  up  to . 


Building  Stainless  Steel  Tanks:   Santa  Rosa  Stainless  Steel 
Company 


Hicke:    Did  you  buy  all  new  equipment? 

Strong:   All  new  equipment.   I  had  formed  another  company  by  this  time.   I 
had  formed  a  company  called  Santa  Rosa  Stainless  Steel,  and  I  had 
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found  a  couple  of  welders  at  an  old  furnace  factory  that  was 
making  furnaces  and  not  doing  very  well.   They  were  really  good 
workmen,  because  I  had  them  come  out  and  do  some  work  for  me. 
They  were  really  super  welders;  they  were  very  good.   So  we  formed 
a  company  building  stainless  steel  tanks.   That  company  has  really 
prospered.   It's  doing  great  to  this  day.   It's  on  Airport 
Boulevard  in  Santa  Rosa.   They've  grown  leaps  and  bounds.   They've 
done  huge  projects  for  Gallo,  Paul  Masson,  and  dozens  of  other 
wineries,  including  ourselves  here. 

We  built  all  these  tanks,  and  we  built  them  with  jackets 
around  them.   This  idea  of  cooling  without  running  the  wine 
through  a  heat  exchanger  was  just  taking  form.   We  would  put  a 
very  thin  jacket  with  a  baffle  running  through  it  so  that  you'd 
have  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  space  there.   We'd  pump  glycol 
through  that  space.   We'd  have  a  big  reservoir  of  glycol.   Glycol 
is  a  liquid  that  will  not  freeze,  so  it's  an  excellent 
refrigerator.   By  keeping  that  at  about  9°,  it  has  a  tremendous 
bite  to  it  when  it  hits  that  stainless  steel,  because  stainless 
steel  is  an  excellent  conveyance  for  refrigeration. 

On  each  tank  would  be  a  thermostat,  and  that  would  regulate 
the  amount  of  glycol  to  go  in  there.   If  you  wanted  your 
fermentation  to  be  maintained  at  52°,  which  is  a  number  that  you 
very  often  would,  particularly  for  whites,  then  you  would  just 
turn  that  thermostat  to  52°,  and  the  tank  would  automatically 
remain  at  that  temperature.   We  were  one  of  the  first  to  do  that, 
and  then  we  built  many  tanks  and  sold  them  all  up  and  down  the 
coast  here  to  big  companies  as  well,  like  Gallo.   We  had  a 
tremendous  contract  with  Gallo. 

Hicke:    Did  you  have  a  patent  on  that? 


Strong:   No,  we  didn't.   Other  people  were  doing  it.   There  was  a  company 

in  St.  Louis,  Muller,  that  was  doing  it  for  the  beer  industry,  but 
we  were  the  first  to  really  do  this  on  a  scale.   We  didn't  invent 
it,  but  we  brought  it  in  and  began  utilizing  it.   Virtually  no 
wineries  had  that  at  the  time. 


Centrifuging 

Strong:   We  went  forward  with  that  and  bought  all  new  stainless  steel 

tanks.   We  bought  a  beautiful  Westphalian  centrifuge,  a  big  German 
centrifuge,  which  was  also  very  new  to  the  industry  at  that  time. 
That's  such  an  expert  tool  for  winemaking  nowadays  for  cleaning  up 
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your  fermentation.   Spinning  all  of  the  excess  lees  and  things  out 
prior  to  fermentation  means  that  you  don't  have  to  let  that  wine 
sit  on  a  great  bed  of  lees  which  drops  as  you  ferment.   You  have 
much  less  lees  to  permeate  your  good  wine,  and  therefore  it  takes 
that  stemmy,  leesy  taste  out  of  it  and  all  that  dead  yeast  and 
stuff  in  there. 

By  centrifuging  the  material- -very  lightly,  you  understand; 
not  enough  to  take  anything  away  from  the  grape,  but  just  enough 
to  get  the  rattlesnakes  and  the  jack  rabbits  out,  as  we  say-- 


C rushers 


Hicke:    I  notice  the  screw  is  from  the  old  Healdsburg  Machine  Company. 

Strong:   Oh,  yes,  Healdsburg  Machine  Company,  the  crushers.   They  build  one 
of  the  most  sophisticated  and  best  crushers  in  the  industry,  and 
they've  always  been  right  on  the  cutting  edge  of  technology. 
They're  an  excellent  company,  and  they  are  in  existence  today. 
They  do  a  lot  of  fine  work  all  over  California.   They've  been  very 
clever.   They've  remained  small  and  do  really  exquisite  work,  and 
they're  very  expensive.   One  man  owns  it;  the  Raffinelli  family 
owns  it.   They've  got  a  couple  of  super  technicians  there. 

Hicke:    It  sounds  like  more  of  a  craft  than  a  manufacturing  process. 

Strong:   It  is  a  craft,  and  they're  machined  right  down  to  the  thousandth 
of  an  inch.   Also  it's  very  convenient,  because  when  you  run  a 
rock  through  the  crusher  and  everything  breaks  down,  and  all  those 
grapes  are  waiting,  they're  just  minutes  away.   And  they're  good 
about  that.   Man,  a  first-class  mechanic  is  down  here  and  hitting 
things  with  a  hammer  in  twenty  minutes,  and  that's  important. 
Disaster  is  breaking  down  at  crush  time,  and  it  always  happens, 
because  machinery  just  can't  take  that  without  some  sort  of 
incident.   Crushing  eighteen  hours  a  day  and  pressing  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  things  are  going  to  get  weary  and  break. 


Presses 


Strong:   We  did  absolutely  state  of  the  art.   Most  of  our  equipment  comes 
from  Italy,  France,  or  Germany,  and  in  the  crusher  area  it's  all 
Californian.   The  pumps,  filters,  presses,  and  so  forth,  are 
still,  in  my  opinion,  better  from  Europe.   We  started  by  buying 
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Wlllmes  presses.   Those  are  the  bag  presses  that  have  inner  tubes 
inside.   They're  much  bigger  than  inner  tubes,  but  it's  that 
principle.   It's  a  flaccid  rubber  sleeve,  and  you  dump  all  your 
must  in  on  top  of  it.   Then  you  inflate  this  sleeve  with  air,  and 
as  it  inflates  it  presses  against  your  must- -all  the  crushed 
grapes.   There's  a  big,  circular  piece  of  stainless  steel  there 
that  has  thousands  and  thousands  of  orifices  in  it,  and  as  that 
inner  tube  presses  against  the  must,  this  juice  very  gently  comes 
out  in  a  circular  fashion. 

Let  me  just  contrast  the  old  way,  and  you'll  understand  why 
this  is  so  great.   The  old  way  was  with  a  ram  press.   It  was 
mechanical,  but  it  was  still  the  same  thing  that  has  been  used  for 
3,000  years.   It  was  a  great  gateau,    as  they  called  it- -a 
cake- -pushing  against  a  hard  object.   Sure,  they  were  horizontal 
now  instead  of  vertical,  but  you  still  just  pressed  all  the  seeds, 
skins,  and  things  in  there,  and  it  got  all  that  extra  tannin  and 
hard,  bitter,  off- taste  things  that  pressing  that  hard  would 
naturally  cause.   That's  why  you  had  a  lot  of  free  run,  and  then 
you  had  to  press  wine.   It  was  very  hard  for  a  premium  winery  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  its  pressed  wine.   You  could  bulk  it  out  to 
somebody  or  sell  it  for  distilling  material.   The  wine  was  of  such 
pure  quality  that  maybe  you  could  use  10  percent  of  it  back  in  if 
you  were  light  on  your  feet,  but  if  you  were  a  purist  you  wouldn't 
use  any  of  that  pressed  wine  back  in. 

Hicke:    When  was  the  Willmes  developed? 

Strong:   The  Germans  developed  it.   It's  from  Bensheim  in  Germany.   It's  a 
marvelous  press.   They  started  coming  out  with  this  in  Germany 
first,  and  then  gradually  we  saw  some  in  this  country.   I  got  one 
of  the  first  ones.   I  went  to  Germany,  and  because  of  my  German 
contacts  over  there,  I  found  that  people  would  tell  me  what  was 
going  on.   I  went  to  Bensheim  and  visited  them.   I  saw  the  presses 
and  loved  them.   I  bought  just  a  small  one  at  first  and  brought  it 
over.   It  was  a  great  success,  and  I've  bought  others  as  time  goes 
on. 

Subsequently  we've  switched  to  a  Swiss  Biicher  press.   I  don't 
know  whether  it's  any  better  or  not,  but  the  technology  is  just  a 
Swiss  watch,  just  beautiful.   There's  a  computer  on  the  end  so 
that  you  can  set  the  whole  program  up.   You  can  put  thirty  tons  of 
grapes  in  this  monstrous  thing  and  then  set  the  computer  program 
and  walk  away  from  it.   In  an  hour  and  a  half  it  will  have 
pressed,  deflated  the  inner  tube,  spun  around  to  break  up  the 
cake --the  gateau- -then  inflated  Itself  again  at  whatever  pressure 
you've  set  it  for,  broken  it  down  and  spun  it  again.   You  can  do 
that  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  want.   You  can  just  walk  away  and 
do  something  else.   This  machine  is  brilliant.   We  have  now  two  of 
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those.   They  cost  about  $175,000  apiece.   They're  pleasant  little 
doodads,  but  they  are  expensive. 


On  the  Cutting  Edge  of  New  Technology 


Strong:   We  tried  gradually  to  do  everything  we  could  that  was  good.   At 

that  time  I  was  on  the  committee  at  UC  Davis  to  allocate  funds  for 
doctoral  programs,  so  I  got  to  see  all  the  papers  that  were  coming 
along  on  both  viticulture  and  enology.   It  was  very  revealing  and 
exciting  to  me  to  see  all  the  new  things  coming  along.   Some  of 
them  were  not  perfect  yet,  but  we've  always  tried  to  stay  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology.   Even  though  the  wine  business  hasn't 
changed  for  3,000  years --you  still  are  changing  sugar  into 
alcohol;  nothing  has  changed  with  that,  and  there's  no  substitute 
for  it- -the  way  you  do  it  has  changed  dramatically,  probably  just 
as  vitally  as  silicon  chips  or  anything  else  in  high  tech  in 
America  today- -computers  or  anything  else. 

My  point  is  that  we  have  always  tried  to  stay  on  top  of  that, 
and  my  association  with  Davis  has  run  some  twenty  years  now.   I 
was  doing  it  through  the  Wine  Institute,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  I 
was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wine  Institute  and  therefore 
on  the  Wine  Quality  Committee.   I  had  a  lot  of  doors  open  that 
allowed  me,  if  I  were  interested,  and  of  course  I  was,  to  really 
seek  out  the  new  and  innovative  and  risky  things  that  were  going 
to  be  the  things  of  tomorrow.   I'm  offering  that  as  an  explanation 
as  to  how  and  why  I  would  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  we  were  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  a  lot  of  things,  just  as  we  were  with 
helicopters,  French  oak,  permanent-set  irrigation,  and  all  those 
other  things  that  we  covered.    As  far  as  equipment  was 
concerned,  we  would  use  and  always  had  knowledge  of  things  like 
must  chillers- -chilling  the  must  prior  to  crushing,  which 
preserves  quality. 

But  there  is  a  singular  caveat  that  I  should  interject  before 
I  go  further  into  this,  in  that  we  couldn't  afford  all  of  these 
things.   They're  very  expensive,  and  we  would  do  as  much  as  we 
could  afford,  but  sometimes,  particularly  at  times  of  corporate 
problems,  which  we've  had  and  which  I  will  cover  tomorrow  in  one 
corporate  kind  of  dialogue  that  will  take  you  through  in  proper 
continuity  with  the  company,  its  growth,  and  its  progress  over  the 
last  twenty  years  from  a  single  proprietorship  to  a  public  company 
and  now  a  private  company.   I'll  walk  you  through  that,  because 
that's  just  as  interesting  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
managing  a  winery  and  growing  and  developing  a  winery,  as  anything 
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else.   Many  wineries,  particularly  at  this  very  second,  are  beset 
with  problems  that  we  had  problems  with  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

There's  an  old  saying  in  business,  "You're  business  is  so 
good  that  you  can't  afford  it,"  which  was  very  true  of  us.   Our 
business  was  so  good  that  we  couldn't  live  off  cash  flow,  because 
in  the  wine  business  you  have  to  look  so  far  down  the  road  and  get 
things  so  far  in  advance.  A  vineyard:   you  buy  the  land,  you  rip 
it,  you  plant  it,  take  three  years  to  get  first  crop,  five  years 
to  maturity,  and  then  three  years  in  the  cellar.   You're  talking 
about  an  eight-year  lead  time  prior  to  getting  your  first  dollar 
back,  so  it's  capital  intensive.   But  we'll  cover  that  tomorrow. 

While  we  knew  what  we  wanted  in  terms  of  equipment,  we  didn't 
always  have  what  we  knew  to  be  available  or  enough  of  it.   If  we 
had  some,  we  probably  needed  more,  but  that's  probably  true  of 
most  wineries.   You  have  a  big  wish  list,  and  you'd  always  like  to 
have  more  Limosin  oak  than  you  can  afford,  or  you'd  always  like  to 
have  that  extra  Willmes  or  Biicher  press,  but  you  have  to  make  do 
with  what  you  have  because  it's  just  so  expensive.   This  business 
is  so  capital  intensive  that  it's  unbelievable.   It's  more  so  than 
a  restaurant,  which  is  the  other  famous  low-margin,  difficult 
cash- flow  industry. 

We've  always  tried  to  be  aware  of  what  we  could  contribute  to 
make  the  wine  better- -not  faster  and  not  more  of,  but  to  make  it 
better,  such  as  a  must  chiller.   Your  fruit  is  much  better  being 
pressed  at  55°  than  it  is  after  it  comes  in  right  out  of  the 
field,  where  it  might  be  100°.   That's  too  hot,  and  it's  hard  to 
beat  it  down,  hard  to  get  it  back  under  control.   So  your 
fermentation  doesn't  just  fly  when  you  make  the  original  yeast 
inoculation.   If  your  must  is  90°,  it  just  explodes  and  overflows 
the  tank,  and  it  just  ferments  too  fast.   Even  though  you  have 
refrigeration,  it  takes  a  while  to  get  it  down.   Refrigeration 
isn't  magic.   If  you've  got  all  that  sugar  pumping  for  you, 
fermenting,  and  the  must  is  already  hot,  it's  going  to  take  off 
like  a  freight  train. 

Hicke:    I  think  that's  a  good  place  to  stop  for  today.   We've  covered  a 
lot. 

Strong:   I've  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  the  introspection.   There's  so 

much  of  this,  over  the  years,  that  you  take  for  granted  or  bury  or 
deny  or  just  never  have  occasion  to  regurgitate.  It's  interesting 
for  me.  It  forces  me  back  into  rooms  that  I  haven't  been  in  for  a 
long  time. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SONOMA  VINEYARDS 

[Interview  2:   August  25,  1993 ]## 

Hicke:    You  were  just  telling  me  what  you  have  in  mind  for  today. 

Strong:   Today  I'm  going  to  try  and  be  better  organized  and  not  so 
reminiscing.   I  guess  reminiscing  was  quite  all  right  for 
yesterday,  because  it  was  about  a  time  that  was  so  long  ago  that  I 
probably  had  to  get  in  gear  a  little  bit  to  get  that  flowing.   But 
today  we're  going  to  deal  with  Sonoma  Vineyards  and  the  corporate 
chronology  of  things.   Yesterday  we  covered  pretty  much  the 
acquisition  of  vineyards,  the  5,000  acres,  each  one  picked  for  a 
specific  grape.   I  think  we  sat  on  that  pretty  heavily  yesterday. 

Hicke:    That's  very  important. 

Strong:   Oh,  it  was  very  important.   I  might  start  off  with  a  word  or  two 

about  that,  just  to  kind  of  summarize  what  I've  said  before.   Then 
we'll  go  forward  and  go  through  the  corporate  thing,  including  the 
public  issuance  of  stock;  we  were  the  first  California  winery 
public  company.   Then  we'll  sail  on  down  through  the  change  of  the 
Rodney  Strong  label.   We  touched  on  that,  but  I'll  formalize  it. 
Then  the  Klein  purchase  of  the  winery,  and  then  changes  in  the 
wine  industry. 

Hicke:    Some  of  those  we  have  covered. 


Strong:   I'll  just  move  along,  and  you  can  cue  me.   Phylloxera,  certainly, 
we  should  chat  about  for  a  moment . 
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Starting  the  Vlnevard-Deslgnated  Program:  Matching  the  Grapes  to 
the  Land 


Strong:   Just  to  summarize,  the  most  important  facet  of  the  winery,  and  we 
touched  on  it  yesterday,  was  that  we  acquired  a  great  deal  of 
vineyard  land,  starting  in  1959  and  running  through  the  late 
sixties- -meaning  '68,  '69,  and  '70.   I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  we 
were  only  going  to  be  as  good  as  our  grapes ,  and  I  wanted  to  put 
each  grape  where  it  would  do  its  best.   You  don't  find  a  lot  of 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  growing  up  in  the  Rhinegau  in  Germany,  and  you 
don't  find  a  lot  of  Riesling  growing  down  in  Bordeaux.   When  I 
first  came  to  this  country,  I  was  amazed  to  see  Cabernet  growing 
right  next  to  Chardonnay,  and  Chardonnay  growing  right  next  to 
Pinot  noir,  when  we  all  know  that  those  vines  have  different 
requirements  of  soil  and  accumulated  heat  degrees- -climate. 

I  went  to  great  trouble  putting  each  grape  where  it  would  do 
best,  even  if  it  meant  inefficiency  of  cultivating  because  of 
hauling  men  and  equipment  around  a  great  deal.   I  recall  having 
said  that  yesterday. 

Hicke:    But  this  clarifies  it. 

Strong:   It  needs  to  be  touched  upon,  because  of  anything  that  I've  done  in 
this  career,  I've  certainly  started  the  vineyard- designated 
program,  which  means  that  each  vineyard  is  planted  to  one  grape  or 
at  best  to  two  grapes  on  different  levels  of  elevation,  where  that 
vineyard  may  express  itself  and  not  get  lost  in  the  amalgamation 
of  all  the  other  grapes  coming  from  all  different  areas.   I  think 
that  as  our  culture  goes  forward,  we  need  to  allow  the  consumer  to 
know  more  about  the  wine  that  he  buys  and  tastes,  and  education 
certainly  is  a  major  contributor  to  our  success  with  the  public. 
If  a  person  knows  that  a  certain  vineyard  produces  a  certain 
style,  he  may  then  seek  it  out  or,  Indeed,  he  may  avoid  it,  which 
is  also  just  as  important.   But  it's  important  for  him  to  know 
that  you  stand  for  something,  and  that's  what  I'm  very  adamant 
about.   I  always  want  my  wines  to  stand  for  something.   I  don't 
want  them  to  be  ambiguous,  to  be  with  one  grower  one  year  and 
another  grower  another  year,  because  those  grapes  really  set  the 
style  and  tone  of  the  wine. 

We  have  been  involved  with  that  for  many,  many  years- -some 
twenty  years  of  acquisition- -and  with  many  failures.   Every  piece 
of  dirt  I  bought  wasn't  automatically  the  greatest  vineyard  in  the 
history  of  show  business.   Some  of  them  were  okay,  but  they 
weren't  extraordinary.   Two  that  really  jumped  out  are  Alexander's 
Crown,  the  Cabernet,  in  Alexander  Valley;  and  Chalk  Hill,  way  down 
fourteen  miles  away  in  a  much  cooler  region,  for  Chardonnay. 
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Hicke:    But  it  would  take  you  six  or  seven  years  to  find  out? 

Strong:   Exactly.   I  had  to  toy  with  those.   I  would  really  take  it  upon 
myself  to  be  sure  it  wasn't  a  fluke  in  one  year.   I  would  try  it 
for  several  years  to  see  if  there  was  a  continuity  of  style  and 
quality  that  I  could  identify.   It  was  no  good  unless  you  could 
identify  it  in  a  blind  tasting.   You  had  to  be  able  to  recognize 
the  wine,  so  that  it  wasn't  a  figment  of  your  imagination  or,  much 
worse,  a  figment  of  some  marketer's  imagination- -a  public 
relations  or  marketing  ploy.   I  wanted  it  to  be  an  honest  and 
proper  approach  to  the  seeking  out  of  the  various  possibilities  of 
the  California  vineyards. 

They've  made  a  good  contribution,  I  think,  over  the  years, 
and  we  have  several  of  them.   All  the  rest  I  put  into  what  is 
known  as  our  Sonoma  County  wines,  which  we're  very  proud  of, 
because  they're  all  from  the  high- rent  district  of  Sonoma  County. 
We've  never  gone  to  the  [Napa]  Valley  for  any  fruit.   If  you  look 
on  the  small  print  on  the  bottom  of  any  Rodney  Strong  bottle,  it 
says,  "Sonoma  County,"  and  I'm  very  proud  of  that.   It  always 
will,  by  the  way. 


Issuing  Stock  to  the  Public 


Strong:   I  think  that  probably  clarifies  and  summarizes  that  important 

facet.   In  1970,  Sonoma  Vineyards,  which  was  our  name  then  (which 
we  changed  from  Windsor  Vineyards  in  the  early  sixties,  and  I've 
given  the  reason  for  that  earlier),  was  doing  so  very,  very  well 
that  our  requirements  for  stainless  steel,  French  oak,  and  other 
doodads  in  the  winery,  which  are  all  so  expensive,  couldn't  be 
sourced  out  of  cash  flow,  and  we  couldn't  source  it  out  of  a  bank. 
Because  even  though  we  had  tremendous  cash  flow,  we  were  looking 
ten  years  ahead,  and  we  were  building  buildings,  buying  oak,  and 
buying  stainless  steel,  trying  to  catch  up.   The  production  end  of 
that,  which  was  dearest  to  my  heart,  was  always  behind  the  sales; 
the  sales  were  going  faster  than  production  could  produce  the  wine 
until  we  got  all  these  vineyards  that  I  had  purchased  planted  and 
evaluated,  then  harvested  and  aged,  bottled  and  bottle -aged,  and 
finally  into  the  marketplace,  which  sometimes  takes  six  or  seven 
years. 

Usually  in  business  one  alternates  between  debt- financing  and 
equity-financing.   That  is,  you  borrow  as  far  as  you  can  on  your 
debt  line  from  a  bank,  and  then  most  large  corporations,  which  are 
public  companies,  do  an  issue  of  stock  and  pay  down  their  debt 
with  that  money.   Then  you  let  that  debt  build  up  again,  and  two 
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or  three  years  later  you  have  another  offering  of  stock.   That's 
assuming  that  things  are  doing  well  and  your  stock  is  desirable. 


Initial  Public  Offering:   1970 


Strong:   We  started  to  do  that.   I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  source. 

Actually,  we  weren't  the  very  first.   Mayacamas  was  the  first  to 
be  a  public  company  to  a  small,  limited  number  of  stockholders, 
but  we  were  the  first  to  do  what  they  call  a  "blue -sky  offering" 
in  the  world  of  finance --that  is,  across  the  country. 

Hicke :   Who  were  your  underwriters? 

Strong:   I  can't  remember  who  our  underwriters  were  the  first  time,  but 

Hambrecht  &  Quist  were  certainly  a  member  of  that  group.   I  know 
that  the  underwriters  that  we  used  are  no  longer  in  business,  and 
that's  why  I  can't  remember  their  names.   They  did  a  very  good 
job,  by  the  way,  and  they  were  around  for  a  number  of  years.   I 
think  they  were  purchased  by  someone.   They  were  quite  a  small, 
local  San  Francisco  firm.   Hambrecht  &  Quist  also  had  a  piece  of 
it. 

We  were  bold  enough  to  put  it  all  together,  and  we  got  an 
underwriter.   The  stock  came  out  at  five  dollars,  which  we  thought 
rather  a  princely  amount  for  it. 


Hicke : 
Strong: 

Hicke: 
Strong: 


How  many  shares? 

I  don't  remember  what  the  first  issue  was 
for  you. 


I  can  find  that  out 


If  you  come  across  it,  we  can  put  it  in  later. 


It  was  at  a  time  when  the  wine  bus 
it  was  the  hottest  time  in  the  bus 
wrong  in  the  wine  business,  and  th 
where  an  attorney  and  a  CPA  would 
partnership  and  get  150  orthodonti 
in.  They  would  buy  a  piece  of  dir 
would  have  the  best  of  all  worlds, 
deduction,  and  you  were  ultimately 
on  this . 


iness  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
iness--1970.   You  could  do  no 
ere  were  so  many  deals  going  on 
get  together  and  form  a  limited 
sts  in  Los  Angeles  to  all  kick 
t  and  put  vineyards  in,  and  you 
where  you  had  a  terrific  tax 
going  to  make  a  great  killing 


Of  course,  ultimately  we  all  knew  that  was  terrible.   First 
of  all,  you  couldn't  find  management  to  handle  all  of  this.   There 
was  one  incident  over  towards  Sacramento  where  all  the  grapes  were 
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planted  upside  down.   [laughter]   A  grape  won't  grow  upside  down. 
They  just  could  not  find  people  to  properly  look  Into  it. 

Our  balance  sheet  looked  great.   We  just  needed  cash,  that's 
all.   We  were  profitable  and  growing  40  or  50  percent  a  year.   It 
was  unbelievable  how  it  compounded.   We  had  gone  from  that  little 
Tiburon  Vintners  thing  at  $10  thousand  a  year  the  first  year  on 
the  front  porch  to  well  over  $3  million  and  on  the  way  to  $5 
million  annually. 

Our  stock  came  out  under  the  name  Tiburon  Vintners,  because 
that  was  what  the  corporate  name  was.   The  name  of  the  label  was 
long-since  Sonoma,  but  our  corporate  title  was  still  Tiburon, 
because  all  of  our  corporate  documents  were  under  Tiburon.   We 
just  never  bothered  to  change  it. 

An  amazing  thing  happened.   There  was  such  an  interest  in 
this,  and  we  were  the  first  pure -play  public  issuance  of  stock  of 
any  size  ever.   People  just  flocked  around  it.   That  stock  that 
came  out  at  $5  in  about  eight  months  was  $41  a  share.   I'm  very 
sure  of  this  figure;  it  sticks  in  my  mind. 

Hicke:    Yes,  I  can  believe  that. 

Strong:   I  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  it.   Without  any  justification,  let  me 
hastily  add.   We  didn't  have  the  earnings;  that  was  a  hundred 
times  earnings,  but  people  just  wanted  a  piece  of  it.   They 
thought  it  would  be  great  in  twenty  years;  it  was  going  to  be  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  did  very  well  for  the  next  two  years .   We  bought  a 
tremendous  amount  of  stainless  steel,  built  new  great  buildings, 
bought  a  lot  of  equipment,  acquired  more  vineyards.   We  got  grapes 
on  the  vine,  grapes  in  the  ground,  stakes  in  the  ground,  and  all 
of  that.   We're  sailing  along  until- -actually ,  we  needed  more 
money  in  1972.   We  spent  that  money,  and  we  didn't  spend  it  all  on 
Hershey  bars  and  Coca  Cola,  either.   I  mean,  we  put  it  all  into 
the  business.   I  personally  never  took  any  of  that  or  stashed  it 
away  or  did  anything  cute  with  it;  I  didn't  make  myself  any 
personal  loans  or  any  of  those  things  that  sometimes  happen. 


Another  Offering:   1972 


Strong:   Since  we  were  doing  so  well,  we  came  out  again  in  1972,  at  $28 
this  time.   By  this  time  sanity  had  prevailed,  and  it  was  no 
longer  $41.   The  industry  was  changing  a  little  bit,  too,  and 
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Hicke: 
Strong: 


people  were  getting  a  little  hipper  to  this  and  knew  it  wasn't  a 
panacea.   So  we  came  out  at  $28  a  share,  which  was  still  handsome 
money.   That  sold  out.   The  thing  about  these  things  is  that  they 
went  like  that  [snaps] .   People  were  standing  in  line  to  throw 
their  babies  over  the  balcony.   They  really  wanted  this  stock. 
Other  companies  were  owned  by  larger  companies  in  the  wine 
business,  but  there  wasn't  a  pure  play.   For  instance,  Almaden  was 
owned  by  a  large  chemical  company  (whose  name  eludes  me  at  this 
moment).   You  couldn't  buy  Almaden  stock;  you  had  to  buy  the 
company  stock. 

By  pure  play,  do  you  mean  it  is  freely  available  in  the  public--? 

Pure  play  means  that  it  is  absolutely  wine  and  nothing  but.   It 
wasn't  a  large  conglomerate  who  by  chance  had  a  winery  as 
one -fifth  of  its  gross  product.   We  were  100  percent  singular 
wine. 


The  1974  Depression 


Strong:   We  went  swimmingly  forward  with  that  until  1974.   Many  people  are 
not  old  enough  to  remember  that  1974  was  a  singular,  terrible 
year.   It  was  the  first  really  big  depression—and  I  say 
depression,  not  recession- -of  our  last  couple  of  decades.   It  was 
very  serious  and  very  bad.   We  were  highly  leveraged  out--livered 
out,  too,  I  guess;  I  was  drinking  too  much  [ laughs] - -with  all  of 
these  toys  that  we  had  bought,  which  were  not  toys  at  all.   They 
were  the  things  that  we  needed- -tractors ,  disks,  trenchers. 

Hicke:   You  had  an  enormous  operation. 

Strong:   We  had  a  huge  operation.   Also,  remember  the  Vineyard  Services 

Company  that  I  alluded  to  yesterday,  with  the  helicopter,  and  the 
huge  irrigation  company.   That  must  have  employed  fifty  people  and 
required  a  lot  of  trenching  devices  and  pickup  trucks  for 
managers.   Also  the  barrel  thing;  we  had  an  inventory  of  French 
oak  barrels  from  Le  Tonnelleries  de  Bourgogne. 

Hicke:   And  people. 

Strong:   Yes,  we  had  a  lot  of  people.   We  were  flying  high  and  doing  well, 
but  '74  came  along,  and  it  caught  us.   We  were  caught.   I  can't 
help,  in  all  honesty,  but  say  that  with  our  immense  success  there 
came  a  certain  arrogance.   We  thought  that  everything  we  touched 
had  the  Midas  touch  to  it.   We  were  sailing  along  and  were  just 
the  Whiz  Kids  of  the  industry.   Sonoma  Vineyards,  which  was  our 
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label  and  name,  even  though  technically  our  corporate  books  were 
still  Tiburon  Vintners,  was  the  wonder  of  the  industry  in  the 
early  seventies  because  of  our  growth,  and  we  were  growing 
varietals,  and  we  had  the  vineyard-designated  philosophy. 

All  of  these  things  had  been  dormant  in  this  industry,  and 
they  really  hadn't  been  examined.   That  seems  bizarre  when  I  say 
that  today,  because  they  are  so  commonplace  today.   There  are  so 
many  vineyard- designated  wines  and  so  many  varietals,  and  bright, 
young  people  doing  great  things.   But  there  was  a  great  paucity  of 
that  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  in  this  industry.   It 
was  just  throwing  itself  in  gear. 

Hicke:   Your  success  probably  contributed  to  attracting  other  people  to 
this  same  philosophy. 

Strong:   I  think  it  did.   I  think  our  success  attracted  a  lot  of  people 

from  other  industries,  who  would  either  invest  or  had  made  a  pile 
of  money  and  were  bored  looking  at  whatever  made  them  their 
fortune  and  wanted  to  do  something  more  exotic,  like  the  wine 
business . 

So  1970  was  our  first  year  to  go  public,  and  '72  was  our 
second  issue  at  28.   We  hit  this,  and  we  went  national  in  1970. 
We  got  a  national  program  out.   It  wasn't  just  Windsor  Vineyards 
any  more;  it  was  Sonoma.   We  were  highly  leveraged  out  with  sales 
people  out  beating  the  woods  there  and  all  the  other  requirements. 

Then  the  California  wine  industry  hit  a  wall  and  came  to  an 
absolute,  resounding  stop.   It  is  also  correct  and  verifiable  that 
it  was  the  first  year,  1974,  that  the  California  wine  industry 
showed  a  decrease.   Before,  it  was  compounding  itself  at  10  to  15 
percent  every  year,  and  as  a  company  we  were  doing  35  and  40 
percent  compounded  every  year.   But  we  just  got  caught  with  our 
pants  way,  way  down. 

Hicke:    It  was  an  oversupply  of  grapes,  for  one  thing? 

Strong:   Yes,  an  oversupply  of  grapes,  and  things  just  happen  very  quickly 
in  a  small  industry  like  this.   It's  not  like  a  big  oil  tanker 
that  takes  nine  miles  to  stop  it  and  four  miles  to  turn  it.   In  a 
small  industry  like  this,  you  can  hit  a  wall  and,  bang;  things 
happen  very  fast. 

We  quickly  needed  to  get  some  partners;  we  needed  to  get  more 
equity  in,  which  is  not  a  sin.   The  company  was  still  very  viable, 
and  we  were  still  doing  well,  but  we  just  ran  out  of  cash  and  did 
not  have  the  ability  to  borrow  further.   The  timing,  because  of 
this  depression,  was  terrible.   We  could  not  come  out  with  a  third 
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issue;  we  Just  couldn't.   Very  frankly,  our  sales  were  so  poor 
that  we  lost  money  very  heavily;  we  lost  a  lot  of  money  that  year. 
But  we  never  went  into  Chapter  [Eleven] ,  and  the  company  was  never 
threatened  or  any  of  those  things;  we  just  had  a  great  need  for 
cash. 


Bringing  in  More  Partners 


Strong:   We  turned  to  some  other  partners.   We  bought  some  equity  with  the 
three  fellows  from  Norton  Simon  in  New  York,  who  kicked  In  some 
money.   They  brought  in  a  distributor,  because  we  needed  a 
distributor  to  get  this  thing  going  again;  we  needed  a  big-time 
distributor,  because  up  until  that  time,  we  had  done  it  all 
ourselves.   So  we  brought  in  Renfield  [Distributors]  of  New  York, 
and  they  bought  49  percent  of  the  stock. 

When  you're  a  public  company,  it's  a  Pandora's  box,  because 
anybody  can  buy  anything  they  want.   All  they  have  to  do  is 
announce  it  to  the  SEC  [Securities  &  Exchange  Commission].   They 
wanted  to  control,  and  49  percent  was  tantamount  to  controlling 
the  board,  so  they  then  had  quite  a  number  of  people  on  the  board 
of  directors.   We  also  had  the  three  people  from  Norton  Simon  in 
New  York,  who  were  executives  to  Norton  Simon,  who  decided  they 
wanted  to  go  into  the  wine  business  and  left  Norton  Simon,  which 
was  a  huge  conglomerate,  as  you  know,  and  they  came  out  here. 
They  were  very  sophisticated  in  public  companies  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  they  took  over  essential  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
company.   They  became  chairman,  president,  and  executive  vice 
president  of  the  company. 


Renfield  Distributors 


Strong:   I  was  still  in  charge  of  all  production- -the  vineyards  and 
winemaking- -and  I  was  on  the  board  of  directors  as  well. 
Renfield,  which  had  people  on  the  board,  and  the  three  chaps  from 
Norton  Simon  were  a  whole  new  thing.   We  went  forward,  and  then 
the  banks  were  willing  [to  lend  money]  with  that  and  the  injection 
of  equity  from  these  four  new  entities- -the  three  men  and 
Renfield,  which  was  a  very  wealthy  company  in  New  York  at  that 
time,  importing  a  number  of  blue-chip  things  like  Remy  Martin 
cognac.   They  had  all  the  Pinch  Bottle  Scotch  things,  and  they  had 
Gordon's  gin  and  vodka,  which  was  their  biggest;  I  mean,  that  was 
their  real  payday.   They  were  about  a  $300  million-a-year 
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company,  but  they  didn't  have  a  winery,  and  they  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  for  them  to  own  or  have  control  of  a  winery. 

So  Renfield  became  our  distributors.   They  had  ninety 
salesmen,  and  there  wasn't  a  single  salesman  there  who  could 
pronounce  Pinot  Noir  without  saying  the  "t." 

Hicke:    [laughing]  I  shouldn't  laugh;  that  isn't  funny,  but  honestly- 
Strong:   Well,  I  meant  that  to  be  funny.   I  think  humor  is  a  good  way  to 
underscore  your  agony.   They  were  all  gin  salesmen,  and  they  had 
traditionally  gone  out  and  played  golf  every  Wednesday  afternoon, 
probably  with  a  client.  They'd  go  out  and  tell  a  couple  of  dirty 
jokes  and  then  slap  them  on  the  back  and  tell  them  what  their  deal 
was  for  Gordon's  or  Remy  Martin  or  Martini  &  Rossi,  and  that  was 
their  day;  they  worked  short  hours,  knew  their  clients  well,  and 
made  a  good  living  from  it. 

But  this  thing  about  wine  threatened  all  these  salesmen, 
because  they  didn't  know  anything  about  wine,  and  a  lot  of  other 
people  didn't  know  anything  about  wine,  either,  way  back  then  in 
1974.   It's  very  different  now.   This  great  knowledge  that  we 
enjoy  today,  which  still  needs  a  lot  of  work,  by  the  way,  hadn't 
even  begun  yet.   You  now  find  people  educated  about  wine  all  over 
the  place.   It's  remarkable  what  that  fifteen  years  has  done. 

Hicke:    But  what  you  needed  then  was  people  who  would  educate  the 
consumer. 


Strong:   Exactly.   I  once  did  a  piece  on  what  I  called  the  Adidas  kids. 
They  were  young  kids  who  inevitably  wore  beards  and  wore  Adidas 
shoes.   They  were  the  buyers  in  all  the  chain  stores  or  in  these 
good  wine  shops  that  were  emerging.   They  were  wine  enthusiasts, 
and  they  were  young.   They  studied  wine,  and  they  loved  wine.   A 
lot  of  them  probably  gave  up  promising  careers  in  accounting  or 
something  because  they  were  seduced  by  wine,  and  they  would  wind 
up  working  in  some  liquor  store.   They'd  be  in  front,  and  the 
owner  of  the  liquor  store  was  In  the  back  worrying  about  the  lease 
and  the  bank  loan  and  the  plumbing  and  the  debt  service.   But  the 
guy  in  front,  like  a  monk  who  had  suddenly  decided  to  devote  his 
life  to  wine,  was  the  buyer. 

Now  here  comes  Holly  Golightly,  this  salesman  in  the  bad  suit 
and  the  golf  clubs.   This  young  guy  says,  "You  have  in  your  book  a 
wine  called  Cabernet  Sauvignon,"  and  the  salesman  says,  "Yeah,  I 
think  that's  what  you  call  it."   The  guy  says,  "Has  it  been  in 
wood?"  The  salesman  says,  "I  don't  know."   "Was  it  in  Ltmosln  or 
Troncet,  or  was  it  in  Nevers ;  or  did  it  go  through  malolactic 
fermentation?"  The  salesman  says,  "I  don't  know  anything.   You 
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see,  I  don't  drink  wine;  I  don't  like  wine.   I  drink  gin  and  a 

little  Scotch.   I  don't  know  nothin'  about  this.   I'm  just  new  at 

this.  We've  got  it,  and  I've  got  to  sell  it,  so  why  don't  you  buy 
some . " 

These  Adidas  kids  would  Just  take  off  his  epaulettes,  one  at 
a  time,  with  the  epee.   That  was  not  how  you  sold  wine,  and  that's 
why  we  didn't  do  better.   Renfield  never  really  did  well  with  us; 
they  never  got  us  off  the  ground.   They  made  some  horrendous 
marketing  mistakes,  like  trying  to  put  out  1.5s  [liter  bottles]  in 
bar  tops  and  things.   They  wanted  to  get  us  to  a  million- case 
winery  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of  course  the  organization  just 
couldn't  do  it.   They  wanted  to  buy  grapes  from  the  Central  Valley 
to  make  it  cheaper  by  bringing  in  lesser  grapes  instead  of  keeping 
the  varietals  pure.   There  was  just  a  lot  of  dumb,  bad  marketing 
at  that  time. 

But  Renfield  was  such  a  successful  company,  and  they  were 
very,  very  good  at  what  they  did.   They  really  did  a  great  job 
with  Gordon's  gin  and  vodka  and  all  of  the  great  Scotches  they 
controlled.   They  virtually  controlled  Distillers'  Limited,  that 
great  English  company  that  does  most  of  the  first-class  beverages 
in  Scotland. 


Acquisitions  and  Divestment 


Strong:   So  one  thing  led  to  another.   We  didn't  really  do  well  under 

Renfield,  and  we  didn't  do  well  with  the  three  guys  from  Norton 
Simon,  either,  who  saw  the  stock  of  the  company  only  as  a  chip  to 
buy  other  companies  with,  because  that's  what  they  knew  about.   In 
order  to  make  up  for  what  I  would  call  the  failure  of  the 
marketing  and  sales  of  the  company  under  all  this  new  aegis  of 
brilliant  talent,  they  started  buying  other  companies.   They 
bought  a  tool  company  that  sold  tools  directly  through  the  mail  or 
had  a  series  of  stores. 

Hicke:   This  was  Tiburon  Vintners  buying  the  tool  company? 

Strong:   It  was  Sonoma  Vineyards;  we  had  changed  the  corporate  name  by  this 
time.   Then  we  bought  a  coupon  company.   It  was  a  company  that 
printed  a  lot  of  coupons,  and  then  you'd  give  them  out  to  people. 
If  you  presented  two  of  these  coupons,  you'd  get  twenty  cents  off 
of  your  pizza.   A  really  elegant  business.   [laughter]   Oh! 

## 
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Hicke:    You  were  saying  that  they  were  selling  franchises. 

Strong:   We  did  the  same  thing  with  the  tool  company.   I  think  the  company 
we  bought  had  eight  or  nine  stores,  and  we  increased  it  to  about 
twenty  stores.   I'll  tell  you,  without  agonizing  through  all  of 
it,  that  none  of  it  worked,  and  the  company  just  kept  sliding, 
sliding,  and  sliding.   There  was  a  lot  of  maneuvering  going  on, 
and  the  stock  would  go  up  to  fourteen  and  then  go  down  to  ten  and 
so  forth.   The  upshot  of  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  heart  of  the 
company  was  intact- -the  vineyards  were  doing  fine,  and  production 
facilities  were  still  doing  fine- -but  the  light  that  failed  was 
the  sales  and  marketing  of  our  wines.   The  people  who  should  have 
been  looking  to  that  were  primarily  interested  in  stock  options 
and  things  for  themselves  that  would  then  make  a  killing  when  they 
sold  the  company . 

So  they  kept  building.   I  think  we  were  up  to  $48  million  or 
$50  million  a  year  in  income,  but  none  of  it  was  sticking  to  the 
walls.   It  was  unprofitable.   It  was  just  churning  the  huge 
organization  with  all  these  totally  disassociated  companies 
floating  around.   It  got  to  be  a  real  quagmire.   It  kept  falling 
and  falling  and  falling,  and  finally  Renfield  became  disenchanted 
with  this  whole  thing.   Of  course,  they  had  a  large  investment  in 
this  company,  so  they  insisted  that  all  three  guys  from  Norton 
Simon  exit.   Once  again  I  was  chairman  and  president  and  all  that 
stuff. 

Hicke:    What  year  are  we  in  now? 

Strong:   This  is  1982.   We  went  back  to  basics.   Renfield  bought  out  all 
the  stock;  they  tended  for  the  stock  and  pulled  it  all  in,  so  we 
became  a  private  company  again.   I  think  they  bought  the  stock 
back  in  for  about  a  dollar  a  share.   So  we  were  once  again  in  the 
wine  business,  and  we  divested  ourselves  as  soon  as  we  could  of 
all  these  silly,  funny-putty  companies.   It  was  a  tumultuous 
period  of  time. 


Enter  Schenlev  and  Rodney  Strong  Vineyards 


Strong:   We  went  forward  and  made  good  progress  again.   The  wines  were 

good,  and  we  had  great  economy  of  scale  with  the  vineyards.   But 
then  corporate  life  raised  its  head  again.   There  was  a  great 
dispute  In  England  about  two  companies  trying  to  buy  the 
Distillers'  Limited,  which  was  the  source  of  Gordon's  gin  and 
vodka,  Pinch  Bottle  Scotch  and  all  these  things.   One  of  them  was 
Guinness  [PLC].   Guinness  was  trying  desperately  to  buy  this,  and 
they  enlisted  the  help  of  Schenley  in  this  country.   There  were  a 
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lot  of  unfortunate  and  naughty  things  going  on,  which  finally 
landed  the  chairman  of  Guinness  in  jail  for  a  long  term.   He  was  a 
knight  and  one  of  the  great  stanchions  of  English  corporate  life. 

But  Guinness  did  win  the  day,  and  they  bought  National 
Distillers.   With  that,  Schenley,  certainly  in  payment  for  their 
support,  was  given  the  opportunity  to  take  over  the  Gordon's  gin 
and  vodka  label,  which  was  the  whole  backbone  of  Renfield.   When 
they  did  that,  it  was  like  locking  Renfield  in  a  room  with  a 
loaded  gun;  they  were  expected  to  commit  suicide.   Renfield 
couldn't  go  forward  without  their  distillers,  which  did  all  those 
things  like  paying  the  rent  and  so  forth.   They  wouldn't  really 
have  a  company.   We  certainly  weren't  profitable  for  them. 
Renfield  had  huge  offices  in  New  York  on  Lexington  Avenue;  they 
were  big  time. 

Schenley  made  Renfield  an  offer  to  buy  them  at  a  ludicrous 
price,  and  they  just  had  to  take  it.   They  just  committed  suicide; 
they  threw  themselves  on  their  sword.   So  Schenley  now  owned 
Renfield- -they  just  destroyed  Renfield;  there  was  no  Renfield- -but 
they  also  owned,  as  one  of  Renfield's  assets- -ta-da! - -Rodney 
Strong  Vineyards,  which  was  the  name  of  the  company  by  that  time. 
We  changed  the  name  in  1987. 

So  we  were  under  new  management  for  a  while.   Schenley  had  no 
thought  of  being  in  the  wine  business.   All  they  wanted  to  do  was 
sell  us,  so  they  would  give  us  no  capital  budget,  no  attention. 
They  allowed  me  to  run  it- -hire  a  few  salesmen  and  do  the  best  I 
could- -but  it  was  strictly  treading  water.   Dealing  with  Schenley 
was  really  an  experience.   An  old  bourbon  line  company  trying  to 
run  a  winery- -first  of  all,  they  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  us; 
they  gave  us  no  time  of  day.   They  just  didn't  want  us  to 
dissipate  any  of  the  land  values,  because  they  were  going  to  sell 
us . 


Then  Guinness 


Strong:   Along  came  Guinness,  again,  and  they  bought  Schenley  because  of 
their  close  association  before  and  things  too  complicated  to  go 
into;  it  would  take  an  encyclopedia  to  really  delineate.   So  now 
Schenley  is  gone,  and  now  we're  owned  by  Guinness,  the  English 
corporate  entity.   Of  course,  all  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  rid 
of  this  asset- -cash  in  the  assets  and  go  ahead;  they  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  wine.   They  wanted  to  go  on  with  their  life  in 
the  high-proof  business,  which  they're  very  good  at;  they're  a 
very  good  company.   They  had  subsequently  recovered  from  the 
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problem  of  their  chairman  being  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  prison 
and  all  that. 

Hicke:   Which  Guinness  was  it? 

Strong:   It's  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  we  could  find  the  name  of  the 
guy.   I  didn't  want  to  bring  his  name  in;  there  is  no  reason 
to- -just  that  he  was  the  top  executive  of  Guinness.   I  see  no 
reason  to  cause  the  man  further  injury  or  embarrassment,  but  it's 
absolutely  true  and  documented.   In  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Guinness  was  on  the  front  page  every  day  in  a  negative  way  for  a 
long  time. 


Winery  Purchased  by  Klein  Bros.  International.  1990 


Strong:   Guinness  had  us  up  for  sale.   Now  I'm  bringing  you  right  up  to 

current  history  of  about  four  years  ago- -about  '89  or  '90.   I  must 
say  that  the  Guinness  people  were  absolutely  charming  to  deal 
with.   I  don't  know,  there's  something  about  the  English  style.   I 
enjoyed  them  very  much,  even  though  all  they  wanted  to  do  was  dump 
us . 

I  said,  "I  want  to  buy  the  company.   I  want  to  put  a  group 
together  and  buy  the  company.   I  want  to  buy  my  company  back," 
because  it  had  always  been  my  company,  at  least  in  my  eyes,  even 
though  I  hadn't  been  the  dominant  and  singular  stock  control 
person  for  many  years.   I  still  had  stock  in  the  company;  I  still 
was  an  owner,  and  I  always  was  a  top  executive  of  the  company. 
People  always  ask,  "How  the  hell  did  you  survive  all  these 
corporate  things,  in  that  you're  still  there?"   Because  usually 
when  a  corporation  comes  in,  they  sweep  clean;  they  just  fire 
everybody  and  bring  in  their  own  people.   I  say,  "I  don't  know." 
Through  all  these  changes- -from  the  guys  from  Norton  Simon,  which 
had  CEO  capabilities,  through  Renfield,  through  Schenley,  through 
Guinness- -I 've  always  been  here,  and  I've  always  done  the  same 
thing  that  I'm  doing. 

If  I  could  analyze  it,  with  just  you  and  I  sitting  here,  it 
probably  is  that  none  of  these  people  knew  anything  about  wine.   I 
was  the  only  person  who  really  could  protect  their  assets,  the 
vineyards  and  what  potential  winemaking  those  vineyards  might 
provide,  so  I  was  always  left  here  to  run  essentially  the  heart  of 
the  company- -not  the  financial  end  of  the  company,  but  to  run  the 
company  as  far  as  the  entity.   I  think  maybe  what  saved  me  in 
those  years- -and  I  don't  know  if  it  was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad 
thing;  I  might  have  done  something  else  more  interesting- -was  just 
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the  great  lack  of  any  wine  knowledge  by  the  people  who  kept 
fanning  this  thing  through  the  revolving  door. 

Hicke:    They  clearly  recognized  that  they  needed  your  professional 
expertise . 

Strong:   I  guess  that  was  right.   Each  time  a  corporation  would  come  in, 
the  financial  officer  would  go,  the  sales  people  would  go:   "Off 
with  their  heads,"  boom,  boom,  boom.   But  I  would  always  somehow 
exist. 

I  bring  things  up  now  to  having  a  most  pleasant  dialogue  with 
Guinness,  who  said,  "Hey,  we'd  like  you  to  have  the  company  if  you 
can  come  up  with  the  money,"  and  so  forth.   I  got  together  a  group 
of  people  that  I've  known- -I  have  a  lot  of  good  friends  in  the 
industry- -and  we  made  a  proposal.   Of  course  in  due  diligence, 
Guinness  was  showing  it  to  everybody  in  the  world.   There  wasn't  a 
day  that  went  by  for  almost  six  months  without  some  tire  kicker 
coming  through  here.   It  was  usually  some  guy  who  couldn't  rub  two 
dimes  together  if  they  had  to,  but  they  were  just  curious  about 
the  operation,  because  for  a  number  of  years  we  had  been- -I  think 
I'll  used  the  word  "notorious"  because  of  this  financial  churning 
and  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  wines  in  the  press,  although  the 
wines  were  delicious.   We  had  had  such  a  tumultuous  financial  and 
corporate  history  through  this  decade  that  it  took  the  attention 
off  of  what  the  company  was  all  about. 

So  everybody  wanted  to  see  Rodney  Strong  Vineyards,  which  was 
also  Sonoma  Vineyards.   Every  day  all  these  suits  would  walk 
through  the  winery.   They  would  all  be  there  with  their  attorneys, 
various  wine  consultants,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 

Hicke:    That  must  have  been  hard  to  deal  with. 

Strong:   It  was  hard  to  deal  with.   But  nobody  really  made  a  firm  offer 

that  Guinness  would  accept,  except  I  had  an  offer  which  was  around 
$34  million.   It  was  a  good  offer,  and  I  had  the  backing  to  do  it. 
Then  the  Klein  family  heard  about  it,  quite  late  in  the  game. 
This  had  started  maybe  in  April,  and  now  it  was  August.   The  Klein 
family  were  farmers  in  the  Central  Valley;  they  owned  six  or  seven 
thousand  acres  over  there.   They  had  many  interests  all  over. 
They  were  the  biggest  growers  of  edible  beans,  they  were  in  the 
coffee  business,  and  they  had  property  in  South  America.   They 
were  a  terrific  agricultural  company.   Tom  Klein,  who  was 
president  of  the  Klein  family  company  at  that  time,  had  done  an 
analysis  of  our  company  about  ten  years  before.   He  was  doing  it 
as  an  exercise  for  a  company  that  does  that  sort  of  thing, 
McKinsey  &  Co. ,  a  well-known  company  that  comes  out  and  analyzes 
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businesses.   We  had  the  business  analyzed;  Renfield  did  it  once, 
trying  desperately  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 

Tom  Klein  was  intrigued  by  the  wine  business.   The  Klein 
family  had  been  briefly  in  the  wine  business  when  they  helped 
finance  and  start  a  thing  called  California  Cooler,  which  went 
mad.   It  was  one  of  the  greatest  success  stories  in  the  beverage 
business.   I  don't  know  if  it's  wine  or  not.   I  will  leave  it  for 
them  to  talk  about  the  numbers,  but  when  they  sold  it  to 
Brown-Foreman  [Distillers] - -I  think  their  seed  money  was  about  $70 
thousand,  and  the  ultimate  price  of  the  sale  to  Brown- Foreman  was 
$125  million.   There  were  a  lot  of  other  people  involved,  too,  so 
that  wasn't  all  going  to  the  Kleins,  but  they  did  very  well.   I 
think  the  family  were  interested  in  the  right  move. 

The  Kleins  came  in  very  late  in  the  bidding,  and  we  were 
quite  on  our  way  toward  closing,  actually.   But  then  we  went  back 
and  forth,  and  I  met  Tom  and  liked  him.   He  is  a  very  nice  chap, 
and  I  liked  the  family  because  they  were  basically  farmers  and 
knew  agriculture.   This  was  the  first  time  in  my  corporate 
experience  that  I'd  met  anybody  who  actually  knew  what  a  tractor 
was  and  why  you  needed  a  tractor:   "Why  do  you  want  to  buy  a 
tractor?"   [laughs] 

Hicke:    People  forget  that  the  wine  industry  is  based  on  agriculture. 

Strong:   Yes.   We  went  back  and  forth.   I  was  flying  to  New  York  three 
times  a  week  and  meeting  with  the  people  at  Guinness,  and  the 
Kleins  were  going  back  and  forth.   This  went  on  for  maybe  ninety 
days,  where  we  had  really  hot  and  heavy  bidding.   There  was  a 
certain  point  that  arrived  beyond  which  I  thought  I  couldn't 
really  in  good  conscience  take  my  investors,  just  for  my  own  ego. 
So  we  dropped  out  at  a  certain  point,  and  the  Kleins  won  the 
company;  they  bought  the  company.   They  asked  me  to  stay 
and- -guess  what?- -run  the  company.   [laughs]   That  was  about  three 
years  ago,  going  on  four  now,  and  it's  been  a  very  happy 
relationship,  I  must  say.   You  must  trust  me  that  this  is  not  some 
corporate  thing  that  I'm  building  here.   They've  been  very,  very 
good.   Tom  Klein  is  very  young,  and  he's  very  bright  and  loves  the 
wine  business,  and  that's  very  important.   Our  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  likes  the  business,  and  he's  passionate  about 
it. 

We  have  been  on  an  incredible  roll  for  the  past  couple  of 
years .   I  think  I  told  you  at  the  very  beginning  that  we  are  up  47 
percent  and  just  screaming.   All  the  things  are  coming  together 
now,  and  we  don't  have  the  yoke  of  being  a  large  public  company, 
where  you  have  to  have  your  earnings  go  up  every  quarter  or  your 
stockholders  are  going  to  burn  your  house  down.   And  we  don't  have 
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a  large,  slack-jawed  corporate  labyrinth  over  us  that  doesn't  know 
we're  there:   if  somebody  says,  "What  about  Rodney  Strong 
Vineyards?"  they  have  to  say,  "Well,  let  me  look  it  up.   I  know  we 
have  that;  where  is  it?  Oh,  yes,  California." 

Right  now  I  would  say  the  company  is  a  small,  family-held 
company.   The  Klein  Family  Vintners  own  it;  in  fact,  they  changed 
the  name  to  Klein  Family  Vintners,  which  I  think  means  they  are 
serious  and  are  here  to  stay.   But  that's  always  a  dangerous  thing 
to  say,  in  all  candor.   I  think  they're  enjoying  themselves,  we're 
making  money,  and  they're  getting  a  terrific  return  on  their 
investment. 

Hicke:   And  you're  making  good  wines. 

Strong:   We're  making  good  wine,  and  I  have  a  marvelous  playground  here.   I 
think  of  that  decision  I  made  when  I  went  public  a  long  time  ago, 
in  1970.   I  remember  that  I  was  reluctant  to  give  up  any  of  the 
company,  and  some  stockbroker  said  to  me,  "Listen,  kid,  would  you 
rather  own  a  little  of  something  real  big  or  all  of  something 
that's  small  and  maybe  not  going  to  make  it?"   I  guess  I  made  the 
decision  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  company  reach  where  it  could 
go  and  really  make  a  statement,  and  I  think  we  are  approaching 
that  very  interesting  point  now. 

That  is  pretty  much  the  corporate  history.   There  are  tomes 
of  things  you  could  say  about  all  those  things  in  between,  but 
it's  kind  of  a  soap  opera.   Those  are  the  salient  and  correct 
points,  going  from  Norton  Simon,  Renfield,  Schenley,  and  Guinness; 
that's  enough,  without  any  other  things.   When  I  look  over  this 
interview,  there  might  be  certain  things  that  I  might  want  to 
underscore  more,  or  maybe  I've  forgotten.   I  have  a  pretty  good 
memory  for  these  things,  having  lived  it.   It  was  not,  "What  else 
was  I  doing?"   That  was  my  life,  and  each  day  seared  an  indelible 
mark  on  those  things. 

By  the  way,  none  of  these  are  sad  songs  that  I'm  singing  to 
you.   It  was  exciting,  exciting  times.   I  go  back  to  my  very  first 
statement  to  you  when  we  were  more  or  less  chatting  yesterday 
morning,  when  I  said  that  I  thought  the  theater  was  such  a  good 
opportunity  to  steel  one  for  rejection,  for  difficulties,  and  to 
make  one  always  have  that  drive  that  you  know  yesterday  was 
yesterday,  and  there's  always  tomorrow.   You  are  confident  of  your 
own  ability,  you've  worked  hard  to  get  there,  you  have  techniques 
that  are  unique  to  yourself,  and  it's  going  to  be  a  really  good 
time.   I've  managed  to  use  that  imperfectly,  of  course.   [laughs] 
I  mean,  there  have  been  some  terrible  times,  and  I  will  not  be  so 
silly  as  to  say  that  I  haven't  been  injured,  hurt,  depressed  in 
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certain  times,  like  we  all  are,  because  I  would  not  be  a  human 
being  if  I  hadn't. 

I  have  a  way  of  being  detached  from  reality,  I  think. 
There's  that  sense  of  fantasy  that  maybe  took  me  into  the  arts 
originally.   I  look  at  it  as  a  tremendous  passage  of  time  and 
events,  and  I'm  fascinated  by  them,  just  as  I  like  history,  I 
guess.   Seeing  them  go  by  and  being  a  part  of  it- -I  almost  am  a 
third  person  looking  in  on  it. 


I  think  you  have  a  marvelous 


Hicke:   That's  called  perspective,  isn't  it? 
perspective. 

Strong:  Maybe  it  is  called  perspective. 

Hicke:   I  kind  of  feel  like  I've  been  on  a  roller  coaster,  just  listening 
to  you. 

Strong:   I  assure  you  that  I  haven't  dramatized  any  of  this;  I've 

underplayed  it,  if  anything.   I've  left  out  some  of  the  more  lurid 
details  which  don't  need  to  be  in  here.   These  are  the  salient 
points  that  anybody  can  read  and  understand,  and  I  haven't 
maligned  anyone.   I  left  a  lot  of  names  out,  which  I  will  continue 
to  do.   It's  the  events  that  are  important. 


Formation  of  Piper  Sonoma:   1978 


Strong:   We  had  a  marvelous  adventure  with  Piper-Heidseck  [Rheims,  France^ 


Hicke:   Yes,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Strong:   I  enjoyed  that  so  much.   Moet  et  Chandon  opened  a  winery  over  here 
in  the  early  seventies,  and  they  called  it  merely  "Chandon,"  in 
the  Napa  Valley.   It  was  the  first  European  adventure  in  the 
sparkling  wine  business.   I  particularly  say  sparkling  wine 
instead  of  champagne,  because  I  believe  in  that  terminology.   At 
the  time,  [Francois]  Mitterand  had  Just  come  in  as  premier  in 
France  on  a  very  predominantly  left-wing  ticket.   All  the  French 
thought  that  he  was  going  to  nationalize  possibly  all  industry, 
not  just  the  railroads  and  banking,  which  he  had  already  done.   So 
all  these  people  with  great  net  worth,  through  generation  after 
generation- -all  these  chateau  owners --scurried  to  get  their  money 
out  of  the  country  and  into  a  true  capitalistic  society  like  the 
United  States,  [Domaine]  Chandon  being  the  first. 
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Renfield  had  been  distributing  Piper-Heidseck  [Champagne]  for 
years  and  years  as  one  of  their  many  items.   The  two  companies  got 
to  talking,  and  they  thought,  "Why  don't  we  do  a  joint  venture, 
fifty-fifty,  with  Sonoma  Vineyards  and  Piper-Heidseck?"  Put  the 
two  together.   Renfield  was  sort  of  a  matchmaker  for  it.   So  we 
did.   They  were  so  attracted  to  the  immense  vineyards  that  we  own 
here.   It's  important  to  tell  you  that  in  the  province  of 
Champagne  there  are  over  twenty  thousand  growers  of  grapes,  and 
the  average  size  of  a  vineyard  in  Champagne  is  two  and  a  half 
hectares,  about  six  acres. 

When  the  French  came  over  here,  I  drove  them  around  all  these 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  beautiful  varietal  grapes, 
including  the  two  that  are  most  important  to  sparkling  wines, 
Pinot  noir  being  the  most  important,  and  Chardonnay  being  second. 
They  couldn't  believe  their  eyes.   It  was  a  cool  area,  and  it's 
very  important  for  grapes  for  sparkling  wine  to  come  in  at  low 
sugars,  like  seventeen  and  eighteen  [Brix] ,  because  you  have  to 
protect  your  alcohol  level.   After  the  secondary  fermentation,  if 
the  original  fermentation  is  too  high,  then  you're  going  to  have  a 
wine  that  is  15  percent  alcohol  and  loses  all  its  grace  and 
elegance. 

Hicke:    So  they  have  to  be  picked  early? 

Strong:   They  wanted  early  ripening  fruit.   In  this  maritime  valley  of  the 
Russian  River  here,  which  pours  into  the  Pacific  and  brings  all 
these  fogs  into  this  valley  here,  it  was  ideal  for  sparkling  wine 
production,  much  more  so,  I  might  say,  than  the  Napa  Valley  of  the 
Chandon,  which  is  much  warmer. 


Hicke: 


We  set  out  to  do  that,  and  I  was  going  back  and  forth  to 
France,  which  I  knew  very  well.   I  spoke  French,  and  that  was  a 
great  help,  too,  because  the  winemaker  in  Piper-Heidseck  did  not 
speak  a  word  of  English.   Once  you  get  off  the  Champs  Elysees ,  a 
lot  of  people  don't  speak  English. 

He  was  a  delightful  chap. 

What  was  his  name? 


Strong:   I'm  hitting  the  high  spots  here,  and  my  detail  is  sadly 
lacking. 

I  got  an  architect,  the  same  one  who  built  Rodney  Strong,  the 
very  unusual  building  there.   I  said  it  should  look  like  a  cave, 
because  everybody  expects  to  go  into  a  cave;    in  France  you  always 
go  underground  to  all  these  caves  down  below.   We  had  three  wings 
of  that  which  were  all  together,  one  for  remuage ,    one  for 
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fermentation,  and  one  for  storage,  and  we  had  a  tasting  room  in 
front.   It  was  a  marvelous  design.   It's  still  a  beautiful 
building,  as  you  can  see  over  there  right  now. 

We  built  the  building,  and  I  was  flying  over  with 
architectural  sketches  and  working  with  the  architect.   The 
architect,  Craig  Roland,  has  built  Rodney  Strong,  Piper  Sonoma, 
and  he  built  my  house  in  Alexander  Valley,  so  I've  been  something 
of  an  annuity  for  that  young  man.   [laughter]   He's  very  good, 
very  creative.   At  the  very  front  of  that  thing  are  a  lot  of  big, 
singular  concrete  beams  that  narrow  down  into  quite  a  narrow, 
little  door,  so  it  looks  like  you  are  going  in  underground  almost. 
The  strength  of  the  front  is  very  exciting.   It's  a  very 
attractive  building  and  very  functional,  as  all  my  buildings  are. 

We  put  together  a  truly  m6thode  champenoise   sparkling  wine. 
I  wouldn't  allow  any  large  containers;  I  made  people  pick  into 
these  little,  tiny,  plastic  boxes. 

## 

Hicke:    The  point  of  picking  into  small  baskets  is  to  keep  the  grapes  from 
being  smashed,  so  they  are  barely  touched,  I  think. 

Strong:   That's  right.   If  you  get  a  ton,  or  three  tons  sometimes,  of 

grapes  in  a  big  bin,  the  weight  of  those  grapes  will  pre-crush 
that.   The  key  to  good  sparkling  wine  production  is  to  use  a  lot 
of  Pinot  noir  but  not  to  pick  up  any  color.   The  proportion  is 
usually  70  or  80  percent  Pinot  noir,  and  if  you  allow  those  skins 
to  be  carried  around  In  the  hot  sun,  the  pigment  will  start  to  get 
on  the  free -run  juice  when  you  press  it.   You  don't  crush 
sparkling  wine;  you  only  press  it.   You  would  get  that  really  pink 
flavor.   I  know  that  Chandon's  first  vintage  they  almost  had  to 
throw  out,  because  the  French  winemaker  didn't  understand  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  American  Pinot  noir,  which  means  the  skins 
are  softer  because  it's  hotter  over  here.   They're  not  as  hard  and 
resilient,  and  they  picked  up  a  tremendous  amount  of  color. 

We  did  very  serious  cuts.   We  did  the  premier  taille, 
deuxieme   taille,    and  then  rebeche ,  just  as  they  did  in  France.   I 
did  everything  exactly  as  they  did  in  Champagne  without  taking  any 
American  efficiency  shortcuts,  and  we  came  out  with  a  really 
smashing  first  couple  of  years  of  Piper  Sonoma.   It  was  just  given 
tremendous  reviews  in  the  press.   Robert  Parker  said  it  was  the 
best  sparkling  wine  ever  made  in  America.   Frank  Prial  in  The  New 
York  Times   said  it  was  a  brilliant  effort  and  so  forth. 

It  was  drier  than  most  of  the  American  sparkling  wines.   We 
kept  the  dosage   very  small,  very  low,  and  we  kept  it  on  the  yeast 
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Hicke: 
Strong: 


Hicke: 
Strong: 

Hicke: 
Strong: 

Hicke: 
Strong: 


an  inordinantly  long  time,  because  I  wanted  that  good  autolysis  of 
the  yeast  to  give  it  that  character.   I  would  leave  it  at  least 
two  years  on  the  yeast,  with  the  bottles  just  in  tirage,    as  it's 
called- -en  tirage. 

Was  that  before  the  riddling  process  begins? 

Yes.   Then  you  riddle  at  the  end  of  the  tirage;  that's  called  the 
remuage.      Then  you  get  all  that  yeast  down  in  the  neck. 

It  was  a  great  success,  and  we  pumped  it  out  and  had  a  great 
time  with  it.   I  had  built  the  building,  and  I  was  making  the  wine 
over  there.   Once  again,  I  had  a  very  full  plate  in  front  of  me, 
and  doing  a  lot  of  marketing  on  that  as  well  as  going  out  there. 
I've  gone  back  now;  we're  in  the  eighties- -' 81  and  '82.   We 
started  with  a  twinkle  in  the  eye  in  about  1978,  we  formalized  it 
in  '79,  and  started  building  and  producing  wine  in  '81  and  '82;  I 
think  maybe  '82  was  our  first  release. 

That ' s  what  I  have . 


We  had  four  years  of  preparatory  work.   In  fact,  the  first  year 
made  it  over  here. 


we 


In  your  own  winery? 

Yes.   The  new  winery  wasn't  ready  to  go  yet,  so  we  did  the 
pressing  here. 

But  I  understand  that  eventually  Piper-Heidseck  got  out  of  that. 

Yes.   The  Marquis  DoAlon,  Francois  DoAlon,  has  a  large  family,  and 
I  think  they  all  wanted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  magnificent 
properties.   I  think  they  started  in  the  1700s.   So  they  sold; 
they  sold  the  whole  thing- -the  European  winery,  all  the  buildings, 
the  cave--2e  cave- -and  of  course  this  thing  went  with  it,  too. 
They  sold  it  to  Remy-Martin,  which  now  owns  it.   So  that  was  the 
end  of  that. 


Hicke:   You  no  longer  have  any  connection  with  it? 

Strong:   No,  none  at  all,  except  we  still  sell  them  a  lot  of  Pinot  noir 
grapes  every  year.   That  was  a  fascinating  ride. 

Sparkling  wines  are  so  difficult  now.   All  sparkling  wines 
are  just  having  a  horrendous  time.   It's  a  thing  of  celebration; 
you  can't  just  go  out  and  drink  and  then  drive  home  any  more.   You 
can't  go  to  a  wedding  and  get  sloshed,  because  you  might  get 
stopped. 
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Hicke:   And  sparkling  wine  isn't  something  you  serve  around  the  house  like 
you  might  wine. 

Strong:   You  don't  serve  it  with  meatloaf  on  Thursday.   You  just  don't. 

It's  good,  but  you  don't.   I  tried  so  hard  to  get  sparkling  wine 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  drink  with  food,  so  that  you  would  have  it 
with  a  Dover  sole  or  a  light  chicken;  have  a  glass  of  sparkling 
wine.   It  does  go  very  well,  because  it  was  a  good,  dry,  deep 
sparkling  wine  with  enough  Pinot  noir  in  it  to  give  it  some 
character.   California  Chardonnay  is  too  forward  for  sparkling 
wine;  it  has  too  much  flavor.   The  coolness  of  the  Champagne 
vineyards  produces  quite  a  different  Chardonnay  than  we  do.   You 
just  can't  drink  Champagne  Chardonnay,  Chardonnay  grown  in  the 
province  of  Champagne,  because  it  is  so  steely  and  so  high  on 
acid.   You  can't  drink  it  as  a  still  wine,  but  it  lends  itself 
beautifully,  of  course,  to  the  production  of  champagne. 

So  that  was  Piper  Sonoma,  a  lovely  operation.   I  loved  it, 
still  love  it.   We're  good  friends.   We're  joined  at  the  hip;  we'd 
better  be  good  friends.   [laughs]   We're  right  next  to  each  other. 
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OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  RODNEY  STRONG  VINEYARDS,  SONOMA  VALLEY,  AND  THE 
WINE  INDUSTRY 


Strong:   [looking  at  outline]  Key  personnel  at  the  winery:   well,  they  kept 
changing.   I  was  the  pivotal  person.   We  have  an  excellent  young 
man  who  has  been  with  me  about  ten  years  now,  Rick  Sayre ,  who  is 
now  the  official  winemaker  here.   I've  always  kind  of  covered  him, 
and  he  hasn't  had  his  proper  due.   He's  a  very  bright  young  man. 
He's  been  here  for  a  while,  and  several  other  people  have,  too. 

[looking  at  outline]  Changes  in  the  wine  industry:   growth  in 
the  seventies- -it  was  very  poor.   The  seventies  were  a  horrible 
time,  although  '71  and  '72  were  good.   But  in  '73,  the  wind  came 
out  of  the  sails,  and  in  '74  the  whole  industry,  not  just  Sonoma 
Vineyards,  hit  a  reef.   It  was  the  first  year  that  California  wine 
per  capita  [growth]  actually  stopped;  the  sales  were  less  than  the 
year  before. 

Changes  in  Sonoma  Valley:   of  course,  the  whole  thing  has 
gone  from  prunes  and  hops  to  grapes  everywhere. 


Appellations:   Chalk  Hill 


Hicke:   Actually,  we've  been  talking  about  that  all  along.   One  thing  I 
don't  want  to  forget  to  ask  you  about  is  the  appellations. 

Strong:   We  had  begun  working  on  appellations  just  as  I  started  on  a  more 
minuscule  thing  with  the  vineyard  designates.   They  weren't 
official;  they  were  just  my  own  names.   I  am  very  much  an  advocate 
of  people  knowing  where  these  things  are  from.   I  think  if  we're 
going  to  mature  this  industry  and  grow  it,  we  need  appellations  so 
that  people  know  where  their  wine  is  coming  from.   A  lot  of  other 
people  agree  with  me. 
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We  began  petitioning  BATF  [Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms]  to  start  appellations.   There  are  any  number  of  them  out 
here.   For  instance,  that  map  you  see  up  there  is  Alexander  Valley 
official  appellations.   You  can't  call  your  wine  Alexander  Valley 
unless  it's  grown  there,  and  that's  terrific,  because  that  quality 
is  now  protected. 

I  started  one  myself.   I  didn't  start  that  one,  although  I 
certainly  subscribed  to  it.   We  have  a  lot  of  vineyards  in  the 
Alexander  Valley.   We  started  one  called  Chalk  Hill. 

Hicke:   You  started  that  appellation? 

Strong:   Yes,  I  started  that;  I  petitioned  that.   We  were  the  first  to 

really  grow  Chardonnay  in  that  district.   When  I  first  saw  that 
soil,  it  reminded  me  of  that  very  white,  chalky  soil  in  Rheims  and 
Epernay,  and  I  thought  this  would  be  a  great  place  for  Chardonnay 
in  California- -austere  soil,  low  yields,  probably  a  lot  of 
character,  and  not  too  much  foliage.   California  grapes  have  a 
tendency  to  be  trees. 

So  I  bought  that,  planted  all  Chardonnay- -155  acres  of 
Chardonnay.   It  is  the  biggest  single  bloc  of  Chardonnay  in  the 
county.   People  were  astounded  and  said,  "Why  don't  you  plant  some 
other  grapes  there?"   "Because  this  is  Chardonnay  country,  that's 
why,  and  I'm  going  to  grow  Chardonnay  there."   It's  been  a  great 
success,  of  course. 

I  did  a  lot  of  research  with  UC  Davis,  and  we  had  soil  cores. 
I  think  we  talked  about  this  yesterday. 

Hicke:   You  mentioned  it. 

Strong:   How  I  got  a  thermograph  so  I  could  prove  to  BATF,  "Look  how  cool 

this  is.   This  is  a  Low  Region  1.   This  comes  in  between  1,800  and 
2,000  accumulated  heat  degrees  a  year.   It's  unique  because  of 
that.   Right  next  door  in  Alexander  Valley  it's  a  Region  2  or  3." 
Then  I  did  soil  cores.   I  got  a  backhoe  and  dug  down,  and  we'd  see 
this  very  chalky  clay;  it's  calcareous  clay,  high  in  calcium. 

I  petitioned  BATF,  and  after  the  usual  bureaucratic  exchange 
of  reams  of  paper  and  time,  we  got  an  appellation.   Of  course, 
there  are  other  people  in  that  appellation  as  well. 


Hicke:    Chalk  Hill  Winery  for  one. 

Strong:  Yes.  They  used  to  be  called  Donna  Maria.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  got  the  appellation  for  Chalk  Hill  they  were  still  Donna 
Maria,  but  with  the  immense  success  of  our  own  Chalk  Hill- -Rodney 
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Contact:  Dan  Wildermuth 

Marketing  Director 

(707)433-6511 


THE  RODNEY  STRONG  VINEYARDS 


The  Rodney  Strong  vineyard  designated  wines  are  made  from  estate  grown 
grapes,  individually  named  according  to  vineyard  location.  Each  individual  vineyard 
has  been  selected  for  it's  ideal  growing  conditions  for  each  grape  variety.  Early  ripening 
varieties  such  as  Chardonnay  and  Pinot  Noir  have  been  planted  in  cooler  climates,  so 
they  ripen  slowly  and  develop  fully.  Cabernet  Sauvignon  needs  more  heat  to  mature  and 
has  been  planted  in  the  warmer  Alexander  Valley  where  it  can  achieve  the  substance 
and  balance  this  varietal  requires  to  achieve  greatness.  Each  vineyard  has  its  own 
unique  personality  and  story,  reflecting  the  years  of  labor  and  love  that  have  gone  into 
its  development. 

Alexander's  Crown  Vineyard 

The  king  of  the  Rodney  Strong  vineyards,  the  73-acre  Alexander's  Crown  is 
located  on  a  hill  that  rises  throne-like  from  the  Alexander  Valley  floor  along  the  Russian 
River.  A  360  degree  exposure  gives  the  vineyard  many  extra  hours  of  sunlight,  while 
cool  breezes  and  morning  fog  from  the  ocean,  just  30  miles  away,  allow  the  grapes  a 
respite  from  the  heat.  This  ideal  setting  produces  Cabernet  Sauvignon  with  even 
maturity,  good  acid  balance  and  deep  color.  The  rocky,  red  volcanic  soil  adds  an 
exceptional  "gout  de  terre",  or  earthiness,  which  is  alluringly  reflected  in  the  wine.  Year 
after  year  this  inherent  vineyard  flavor  identifies  the  Alexander's  Crown  Cabernet, 
giving  it  a  consistency  of  character  within  the  variations  of  individual  vintages. 

Chalk  Hill  Vineyard 

In  search  of  the  perfect  climate  and  soil  for  Chardonnay,  Rodney  Strong  began 
planting  these  vines  in  1965  and  was  the  first  to  use  Chalk  Hill  as  a  vineyard 
appellation.  Taking  its  name  from  the  white,  calcareous  soil,  this  152  acre  fog-cooled 
microclimate  in  Sonoma  County  is  known  for  its  difficult,  but  quality-producing, 
growing  conditions.  Here  grapevines  struggle  to  grow  in  the  light  clay,  producing  low 
yields  of  grapes  with  good  natural  acid,  intense,  rather  flinty  Chardonnay  fruit  and  a 
consistency  of  flavor. 


Post  Office  Box  368,  Windsor,  California  95492       707.433.6511     Fax  707.433.8635 
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Charlotte 's  Home  Vineyard 

This  attractive  35  acre  vineyard  along  the  Russian  River  in  Alexander  Valley  is 
planted  entirely  to  Sauvignon  Blanc.  Warm  days  and  cool  nights  in  concert  with 
well-drained,  sandy  loam  soil  provide  ideal  growing  conditions,  imparting  the  grapes 
with  the  unique  style  and  depth  found  in  Charlotte's  Home  Sauvignon  Blanc.  Straw  in 
color  with  delicate,  restrained  fruitiness,  the  wine  is  a  delight  to  sip  alone  or  with  food. 

River  East  Vineyard 

The  20-acre  River  East  Pinot  Noir  Vineyard  is  directly  in  front  of  the  winery  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Russian  River.  Located  in  one  of  California's  coolest  grape  growing 
regions,  the  vineyard  is  harvested  relatively  late  in  the  season.  This  extended  ripening 
period  allows  the  fruit  to  mature  gradually,  retaining  a  subtlety  and  elegance  of  flavor 
and  intensifying  the  depth  and  color  of  the  Pinot  Noir.  The  well-drained,  gravelly  loam 
soil  is  ideal  for  producing  small  crop  yields  of  high  quality  fruit. 

Old  Vines  River  West  Vineyard 

Twenty  acres  of  90-year-old  head-trained  vines  in  the  River  West  vineyard 
produce  the  grapes  for  the  Rodney  Strong  Old  Vines  Zinfandel.  These  picturesque 
vines,  originally  planted  with  pre-prohibition  clones  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  grow  in 
light  red  volcanic  soil  near  the  river  in  an  elegant  section  of  the  vineyard.  Less 
productive  because  of  the  age,  the  vines  yield  less  than  two  ton  per  acre  of  intensely 
flavored  grapes.  They  produce  a  rich  concentrated  Zinfandel  that  is  approachable  and 
elegant  with  soft  supple  tannins  and  forward  berry  flavors. 
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Contact:  Dan  Wildermuth 

Director  of  Marketing 

(707)433-6511 


FACT  SHEET 


FOUNDED: 


By  Rodney  Strong  in  1959.  Purchased  by  the  Klein  Family,  a  third-generation 
California  agricultural  family,  in  March  1989. 


THE  VINEYARDS: 


THE  WINES: 


Alexander's  Crown  Vineyard  --  73  acres,  established  1971 
Chalk  Hill  Vineyard  -  152  acres,  established  1971 
Charlotte's  Home  Vineyard  —  35  acres,  established  1981 
River  East  Vineyard  --  20  acres,  established  1968 

Old  Vines  River  West  Vineyard  —  20  acres,  pre-prohibition  clones  originally 

planted  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century 


Reserve  Wines: 

Reserve  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
Reserve  Chardonnay 

Estate  Bottled  Vineyard  Designated  Wines: 

Alexander's  Crown  Vineyard  Cabernet  Sauvignon 

Chalk  Hill  Vineyard  Chardonnay 

Charlotte's  Home  Vineyard  Sauvignon  Blanc 

River  East  Vineyard  Pinot  Noir 

Old  Vines  River  West  Vineyard  Zinfandel 

Sonoma  County  Varictals: 

Sonoma  County  Chardonnay 
Sonoma  County  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
Sonoma  County  Gewurztraminer 


PERSONNEL: 


Al  Nirenstein,  President 

Rod  Strong,  Executive  Vice  President  /  Founder 

Rick  Sayre,  Winemaker 

Dan  Wildermuth,  Director  of  Marketing 
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Post  Office  Box  368,  Windsor,  California  95492       707.433.6511     Fax  707.433.8635 
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Strong  Chalk  Hill  appellation,  which  we  put  on  the  bottle,  "Chalk 
Hill,"  just  as  we  would  "Alexander  Valley"- -they  changed  their 
name  to  Chalk  Hill.   Well,  that's  great;  that's  fine.   I  welcome 
the  synergism  of  good  wines  coming  from  that  area.   I  don't  think 
I'm  ever  going  to  be  the  only  one  in  there.   I'd  hope  not:   what's 
the  matter  with  the  area  if  I'm  the  only  person  growing  grapes 
there?  Chalk  Hill  [Winery]  makes  very  good  wines,  and  their  Chalk 
Hill  is  very  much  the  same  style  [as  ours],  that  steely, 
tongue -on -stone  style  I  addressed  yesterday.  So  there  is  really  a 
style  coming  from  that  appellation. 

I  think  appellations  are  very,  very  important.   There's  a 
marvelous  appellation  running  up  the  Russian  River  here,  which  is 
proving  to  be  incredible  for  Pinot  noir,  which  really  needs  a  cool 
climate.   So  we're  beginning  to  delineate  these.   Across  the 
country  now  there  are  hundreds  of  appellations ,  and  more  and  more 
are  being  applied  for  all  the  time.   I  think  that's  a  very  healthy 
thing  for  the  wine  industry  to  do.   We  must  take  ourselves 
seriously,  and  we  have  to  be  more  precise  in  our  art  at  all  times 
about  delineating  where  these  come  from. 


Judgings 


Strong:   Judging  and  awards:   we've  had  just  an  unbelievable  run  of  gold 

medals  and  awards  too  numerous  to  mention.   We  have  often  been  the 
leading  winner  of  awards  of  any  winery  in  the  country  in  the  last 
five  years;  we  have  won  more  awards  for  our  wines  at  fairs.   Of 
course,  let  me  quickly  say  that  some  people  don't  enter  fairs;  a 
lot  of  the  really  top  wineries  don't  even  bother  with  it,  because 
they  think  it's  a  dumb  thing  to  do.   Frankly,  so  do  I  [laughs], 
but  we  do  it  because  we  have  good  wines,  and  you  play  the  game. 

Hicke:    It's  nice  to  be  recognized. 

Strong:   Well,  you  just  can't  go  out  and  say,  "I  won  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Orange  County  fair,"  and  expect  everybody  to  fall  down  and  hit 
their  heads  and  genuflect,  because  a  lot  of  people  win  gold 
medals.   But  we  win  more  than  most,  and  we  get  a  lot  of  chairman's 
awards,  too.   For  instance,  our  Pinot  Noir  this  year,  which  we're 
becoming  really  well  known  for,  took  gold  at  the  Orange  County 
fair  and  at  the  biggest  fair  in  California,  the  California  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento.   It  took  gold  in  Reno,  which  is  really  a  hot 
wine  fair  now.   They've  developed  it  to  be  a  big  deal  up  there, 
because  they  have  the  money  to  do  it;  it's  the  casinos  that  back 
it.   And  chairman's  award- -I  mean,  not  just  the  gold,  but  the  best 
wine  in  the  fair. 
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So  we've  done  well  with  the  awards.  At  auctions  we  do  well. 
The  Alexander's  Crown  this  year  sold  for  $6,700  for  one  barrel  at 
the  Sonoma  County  wine  auction.   That  was  very  good. 


Varietal  Preferences  of  Consumers 


Hicke:   Have  we  covered  varietal  preferences  of  consumers? 

Strong:   The  American  consumer  has  discovered  Chardonnay  and  Cabernet,  and 
they  are  handcuffed  to  those  two.   It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
discover  Sauvignon  Blanc  and  Pinot  Noir.   I  think  that  as  soon  as 
we  make  better  wines,  they  will  discover  it.   I  think  it's  a  ready 
market  out  there,  but  the  Americans  are  not  experimental.   If  they 
move  enough  to  be  able  to  say,  "Give  me  a  glass  of  Chardonnay," 
instead  of  a  glass  of  chablis  [pronounced  chabliss],  that's 
already  a  big  step.   It's  going  to  take  about  ten  years  to  digest 
that  before  they  move  on  to  saying,  "Maybe  a  glass  of  Viognier," 
or  something  like  that. 

Hicke:   You  learn  how  to  pronounce  Chardonnay,  and  you're  set  for  life. 

Strong:  That's  right.  You  can  make  cocktail  chatter  about  it,  and  you  can 
not  embarrass  your  guests  in  front  of  the  sommelier.  You  can  say, 
"What  do  you  have  in  the  way  of  a  good  Chardonnay?" 


Phylloxera  and  Other  Aspects  of  Vineyard  Management 


Strong:   Phylloxera:   it's  a  terribly  important  problem  that  is  not  a 

disaster,  but  it's  very  debilitating  in  many  ways.   It's  going  to 
put  some  growers  out  of  business  who  can't  afford  to  replant, 
because  it's  happening  right  at  a  time  when  grape  prices  are 
dropping. 

Hicke:    The  headline  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle   last  week  was 
dramatic. 

Strong:   Yes.   You're  not  going  to  get  a  lender  to  lend  you  that  kind  of 

money.   We're  talking  about  between  $18,000  and  $25,000  an  acre  to 
replant,  and  that  doesn't  include  the  loss  of  crop  for  a  three 
year  period. 

Hicke:   You  said  it's  not  a  great  problem  for  you  because  you're  mostly  on 
St.  George. 
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Strong: 


Hicke: 


Yes.   I've  got  a  little  of  the  A  x  R  #1,  but  it's  all  surrounded 
by  St.  George.   I  pushed  the  wagons  together,  you  might  say. 
[laughter]   I'll  take  some  gas  on  that  at  some  point,  but  it's  not 
going  to  be  a  big  problem.   Anything  I  have  A  x  R  |1  on  is  so  old 
that  I  will  probably  luxuriate  in  replanting  it  anyway  for  cleaner 
rootstock  and  cleaner  top  wood. 

I  just  came  from  a  seminar  on  this,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
couple  of  correct  numbers.   There  are  about  4,000  acres  in  Sonoma 
County  that  are  affected  by  phylloxera,  and  in  Napa  about  10,000; 
so  it's  a  big  problem.   With  the  tremendous  new  plantings  of 
grapes  and  so  forth,  and  the  big  crops  we've  been  having  with  the 
better  quality  plant  material,  it's  not  going  to  affect  the 
availability  of  grapes.   We  have  too  many  grapes,  too  much  wine, 
too  many  wineries  right  now.   It's  not  in  any  way  going  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  wine  to  the  American  public. 

It's  not  going  to  affect  the  consumer,  but  it's  going  to  affect 
the  producers . 


Strong:   Yes,  and  some  won't  survive  because  of  that. 

Grape  supplies:   I  just  touched  on  that.   There  are  two 
million  gallons  of  bulk  Chardonnay  for  sale  right  now  from  last 
year,  and  a  lot  of  people  are  having  a  hard  time  placing  their 
grapes.   There  is  a  lot  of  unsold  Chardonnay  out  there.   Gallo  is 
kind  of  taking  up  the  slack  by  buying  some  but  not  all. 


Hicke:   And  Gallo  really  reduced  the  price  they  would  pay. 

Strong:   By  about  30  percent,  from  $1,100  to  $840,  I  think,  for  Chardonnay. 
They  say  you  can't  make  a  living  on  $800.   And  that's  a  good 
figure  to  do  quality  grape  growing. 

Effects  of  the  drought:   we've  had  seven  years  of  drought, 
which  ended  this  year. 

Hicke:    It  wasn't  so  bad  here  in  Sonoma  County. 

Strong:   No,  we  were  okay.   Our  vineyards  were  never  threatened,  although 
we  had  to  lower  the  bowls  on  our  wells  a  couple  of  times.   The 
water  level  was  dropping.   When  you  really  need  water  is  in  the 
springtime;  you  need  it  for  frost  protection.   You  need  fifty 
gallons  per  minute  per  acre,  and  that's  a  horrendous  number  if  you 
put  a  pencil  to  it.   It's  like  having  a  small  subdivision,  a  small 
housing  project. 

Hicke:   Where  does  your  water  come  from? 
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Strong:   Most  of  ours  comes  from  the  Russian  River.   We  have  riparian 
rights  to  that.   In  the  spring,  the  Russian  River  is  still 
roaring,  still  has  plenty  of  water  in  it.   We  have  some  vineyards 
that  have  reservoirs  on  them  or  good  wells.   We've  always  been 
lucky  with  water,  because  when  I  was  buying  these  vineyards,  that 
was  the  first  thing  I  would  look  at:   what's  the  water?  Where  am 
I  going  to  get  the  water  to  sustain  these  vines? 


Tourism 


Hicke:   Tourists,  crowds,  traffic,  and  the  wine  train- -I'm  interested  in 
how  those  things,  which  are  problems  for  the  Napa  Valley,  have 
impacted  you  here. 

Strong:   The  Napa  Valley  is  a  cul-de-sac,  with  that  absolute  gridlock  on 
Route  29.   We  don't  have  that  problem.   We're  a  much  bigger 
county,  and  we  do  have  a  lateral  schematic  as  well  as  a 
longitudinal  one.   People  can  drive  around  more.   We  like  tourists 
over  here.   They  buy  wine.   Our  tasting  room  did  $400,000  in 
retail  sales  last  year,  which  is  better  than  a  sharp  stick  in  the 
eye . 

Hicke:    So  the  crowds  are  more  easily  handled? 

Strong:   We  have  more  and  more  people  living  here  all  the  time,  because 

it's  a  pretty  place  to  live.   Traffic  gets  heavier,  yes,  but  it's 
not  the  tourists'  fault.   They  come  in  and  meld  in  with  the  people 
who  are  already  living  here,  because  they  like  redwood  trees,  like 
to  be  near  the  ocean,  and  are  four  hours  from  a  ski  slope. 


Hicke:    Plus  having  a  freeway  helps,  too. 

Strong:   It  does,  but  that  drive --if  I  have  to  catch  an  airplane  and  have 
to  drive  to  the  airport  in  San  Francisco,  it's  a  real  goosey 
situation.   All  you  need  is  one  accident  between  here  and  the 
[Golden  Gate]  bridge,  and  it's  all  over.   Good  night.   Missed  the 
plane.   United  has  a  feeder  airline  going  out  of  Santa  Rosa,  but 
it  only  flies  every  third  Thursday  or  when  the  plane  is  full. 
I've  been  left  at  the  church  with  that  thing  so  many  times,  and 
I've  missed  so  many  important  appointments. 

Hicke:   Really? 

Strong:   Well,  they  have  heavy  fog  over  there.   Once  again,  I  exaggerate. 
But  I'll  tell  you,  you  can't  depend  on  it.   If  you  really  have  to 
get  someplace,  a  business  appointment  that's  going  to  mean 
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something  important,  I  drive.   I  leave  early  enough;  I  leave  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  up  here  and  hope  that  I  can  get 
through  if  I  have  to  catch  an  eight  o'clock  plane.   Then  I  sit 
around  the  airport  drinking  coffee,  but  that's  the  way  you  have  to 
do  it.   Or  go  the  day  before;  go  in  the  late  afternoon  the  day 
before,  which  is  pretty  civilized,  but  it  also  means  an  extra 
night  out  and  an  extra  hotel  bill. 

We  like  tourists  here.   I  speak  for  myself.   The  crowds  have 
not  been  debilitating  or  irritating  in  any  way.   We  like  crowds  to 
come.   Traffic?   Traffic  is  traffic,  and  we  all  hate  it.   It's 
building  up  here  in  Santa  Rosa  and  even  in  Healdsburg.   You 
noticed  it  yesterday  when  we  were  having  lunch;  for  a  little  town 
like  that,  there  were  a  lot  of  cars  buzzing  around.   But  that's 
not  just  wine  tourists. 

It's  an  interesting  fact  that  the  attraction  of  the  wine 
business  is  the  second  biggest  attraction  in  California,  second 
only  to  Disneyland,  but  I  don't  mind  that.   It's  good;  we  need 
people  to  come  here.   They  see  the  beautiful  wineries  and  the 
beautiful  vineyards,  and  it  makes  them  think  better  of  wine. 


Hicke:   Yes,  it's  memorable,  and  it's  lovely. 

Strong:   You  bet.   They  go  away  singing. 

Hicke:    It's  a  marvelous  experience. 

Hicke:    Let  me  add  one  more  question.   You've  talked  a  lot  about  your 

winemaking  philosophy,  but  there  are  some  things  we  haven't  talked 
about.  You  make  Gewiirztraminer ,  for  instance,  and  that  is  not  all 
that  popular.   It  used  to  be,  maybe. 

Strong:   We're  making  a  drier  Gewurz,  more  in  the  Alsatian  style.   Gewurz 
is  a  very  difficult  wine  to  sell,  and  we  don't  sell  very  much  of 
it.   The  American  mouth  cannot  say  Gewurz tram iner  without  hurting 
itself.   [laughter] 

Hicke:   Why  do  you  continue  to  make  it? 

Strong:   I  may  not  make  it.   First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  don't 

grow  it;  I  have  to  buy  it.   I  don't  like  that.   I'll  always  make  a 
little  bit,  because  there  are  some  people  who  just  like  our 
Gewurz,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let  them  down.   There  are  a  couple  of 
markets,  Hawaii  being  one.   That's  our  biggest  Gewurz  market;  they 
love  it.   The  Japanese  love  it  very  much. 

Hicke:    They  can  get  their  mouths  twisted  around  that  name? 
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Strong:   Well,  they  can  point. 

Hicke:    Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  your  wines  and  your 
winemaking? 

Strong:   I  think  I  probably  spoke  more  than  I  should  have  about  that 
yesterday- -the  single  vineyard  thing;  the  grapes  being  the 
important  thing,  grapes  being  made  in  the  vineyard;  watching  very 
carefully  the  cropping  and  leaving  only  sixteen  buds,  for 
instance,  instead  of  twenty  buds  on  a  cane;  keeping  your  crops 
low. 


Hicke:   Are  you  doing  trellising? 

Strong:  Yes,  we  do  some  trellising.  Up  in  Alexander's  Crown  we're  doing 
some.  It's  very  low  yield  and  very  expensive  to  do.  Trellising 
meaning- - 

Hicke:    Canopy  management. 

Strong:   Oh,  no.   Trellising  to  me  also  means  hillside.   Hillsides  are  so 
steep  that  you  have  to  run  the  grapes  in  a  contour  fashion  and 
create  a  shelf  for  them. 

Hicke:    Oh,  are  you  doing  that? 

Strong:   Yes,  I'm  doing  some  of  that.   But  trellising,  meaning  the  wires 
and  the  cross  arms  and  all  of  that- -yes,  we're  trying  different 
styles  of  trellising.   We're  trying  a  lyre,  which  is  broader,  to 
keep  the  air  circulation.   We're  trying  four-wire,  two-arras;  we 
have  some  single-arms  with  a  kicker  wire  on  top.   We're  trying  all 
different  things,  none  of  which  I'm  prepared  to  come  out  and  say 
is  the  only  way  to  go.   We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  on  that  yet. 

Hicke:    It  takes  a  long  time  to  see  results. 

Strong:   Yes,  it  does.   And  differences  in  soil  and  how  prolific  the  vine 
is  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  canopy  and  the  management  of  the 
canopy.   It  depends  on  how  much  canopy  you  have  and  whether  you 
are  hedging  it.   We  go  through  and  chop  the  canopy  back  and  hedge 
it  in  certain  vineyards  with  a  tractor  with  a  double  blade  fan, 
particularly  in  varietals  like  Sauvignon  blanc  that  have  a 
tendency  to  be  overly  grassy  or  overly  herbaceous.   They  get  that 
because  of  the  tremendous  light  synthesis  on  the  grapes.   If  the 
canopy  is  huge,  then  it  pumps  back  systemically  all  this 
chlorophyll  into  the  fruit.   It  happens  with  Cabernet,  too,  but 
Cabernet  doesn't  seem  to  throw  as  big  a  canopy  up  here  as  it  does, 
say,  on  the  Central  Coast.   I  know  the  Central  Coast  Cabernets  had 
a  bum  rap  for  years- -it  wasn't  a  bum  rap;  it  was  a  rap --that  they 
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tasted  very,  very  asparagus -like.   People  would  say,  "Well,  they 
used  to  plant  asparagus  down  there  in  Salinas.   That's  why." 
[laughter]  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.   Gosh,  the  things 
we  have  to  put  up  with. 
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PROFESSIONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES 


HIcke:    Let's  go  to  your  professional  and  community  activities. 

Strong:   I  was  president  of  the  Sonoma  County  Wine  Growers  [Association] 
about  three  different  times  and  sort  of  created  a  dynasty  there 
before  I  moved  aside  and  let  other  people  do  it.   At  the  Wine 
Institute  I  was  on  the  board  of  directors  and  on  the  Wine  Quality 
Committee  and  on  the  Viticultural  Research  Committee,  which  I 
enjoyed.   It  was  that  that  allowed  funds  for  the  doctorate 
papers- -I  covered  that  yesterday- -at  UC  Davis  which  allowed  me  a 
marvelous  window  to  current  thinking  and  the  success  or  failure  of 
all  of  those  things. 

I  have  been  a  professional  member  of  the  Enologlsts  Society 
[of  America]  for  twenty-five  years,  I  guess.   I  have  always  been 
active  in  promoting  all  wines  in  California,  because  I  believe  in 
them.   I  think  you  can  tell  by  the  tenor  of  this  interview  that 
I'm  not  just  a  commercial  person. 

## 

Strong:   There's  nothing  the  matter  with  it;  you  have  to  be  a  commercial 
person  to  exist.   That  was  poorly  said.   What  I  mean  by  that  is 
that  my  interest  goes  beyond  just  making  a  living  or  financial 
gain.   You've  got  to  have  that,  or  you  can't  stay  alive  to  do  what 
you  really  are  in  business  for,  which  is  to  make  something  of 
value.   I've  always  felt  that  was  very,  very  important.   I've 
always  sort  of  been  a  spokesman  for  Sonoma  County,  because  I 
believe  in  the  values  here  for  all  the  wineries  in  this  beautiful 
maritime  area.   I  think  we  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
greatest  wines  in  the  country,  and  I  assure  you  that  is  not  just 
chauvinism  speaking.   We've  got  the  numbers  to  prove  It. 
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I  think  yesterday  I  said  that  my  professors  at  Davis  said, 
"Why  don't  you  go  to  Sonoma  County,  because  we  think"- -and  they're 
not  in  the  real  estate  business;  they're  all  starving  to  death  and 
underpaid  anyway- -"Sonoma  County  is  going  to  produce  the  great 
wines  because  of  the  marvelous  convergence  of  maritime  and  heat. 
You've  got  a  spectrum  there  so  that  you  can  fine-tune  your  grapes. 
Alexander  Valley  for  Cabernet,  Russian  River  for  Pinot  noir,  and 
everything  else  in  between.   So  it's  a  marvelous  opportunity."   I 
try  to  be  a  spokesman  for  that,  because  I  believe  in  it.   I 
believe  so  many  wineries  have  people  who  are  very  quality-oriented 
and  who  have  given  up  financial  gain  for  the  benefits  of  honor, 
quality,  and  quality  of  life  that  is  passed  on  to  others. 

In  spite  of  all  the  ravages  of  this  corporate  thing  that  you 
and  I  went  through  today,  I  still  have  a  very  esthetic  outlook  on 
grapes  and  wine,  and  I  think  that  will  always  be  there.   If  it  has 
survived  this  long,  it  is  certainly  always  going  to  be  there. 
I've  tried  to  express  that.   I  speak  a  lot  to  different  people, 
different  organizations.   I  just  did  the  Kapalua  Wine  Festival  in 
Maui.   I  held  a  panel  on  where  the  wine  business  is  going  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff.   I  had  people  like  Jess  Jackson  of  KJ  [Kendall 
Jackson]  and  Mike  Grgich  from  Grgich  Hills- -a  very  august  panel  of 
good  people.   I  do  a  lot  of  that.   I'm  not  going  to  name  them  all, 
but  that  was  the  one  that  I  did  most  recently,  which  is  typical. 

Hicke:   Who  attends  such  panels? 

Strong:   Oh,  people  who  come  to  these  wine  festivals  who  pay  handsomely  to 
come  and  taste  wine  and  attend  the  papers- -enthusiasts , 
enolophiles,  drunks.   [laughter] 


Hicke:   Unlikely,  I  would  say, 


Strong:   No,  not  at  all, 
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WHAT  THE  FUTURE  MIGHT  BRING 


Strong:   Future  prospects  of  the  wine  industry:   I  think  it's  a  great 
industry,  and  I  think  there  will  always  be  wine.   It  will  be 
rattling  around,  pendulumming  [sic!]  from  good  to  bad;  there  will 
be  good  times  and  bad  times,  just  like  there  is  in  the  car 
business  or  anything  else.   It's  an  endeavor.   The  interesting 
thing  that  I  have  observed  is  that  there  is  enough  money  in  this 
business  now  so  that  it  has  to  be  run  like  a  business.   There's 
such  an  investment  here.   It  used  to  be  such  a  clubby  little 
thing.   People  would  play  tennis  together,  and  they  inherited  from 
their  mother  and  father.   The  Louis  Martinis  and  the  Wentes  of  the 
world  played  tennis  together  and  went  to  parties.   They  owned  the 
land,  and  they  had  an  adequate  life.   They  weren't  trying  to  be 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  world  corporation.   But  now  it  is  so 
expensive  to  go  into  the  wine  business,  so  prohibitively 
expensive,  that  you  have  to  learn  the  rules  of  capitalism  and  play 
by  them.   You're  going  to  find  more  and  companies  involved  in  it, 
bigger  companies  that  can  afford  the  wait  and  the  tremendous 
outlay  of  capital  to  create  something  of  value. 

As  a  rebuttal  to  what  I've  just  said,  a  lot  of  corporations, 
if  they  don't  see  earnings  per  share  for  their  stockholders  in  a 
year,  are  not  going  to  play  that  game.   But  some  people  are: 
Brown  Foreman  is  buying  wineries,  and  there  are  other  large 
companies.   Grand  Met,  the  English  company,  is  buying  a  lot.   They 
own  Heublein  and  other  things.   Certain  people  are  going  to  play 
that  game,  but  it  will  never  be  that  little  clubby  group  of 
friends  making  wine,  drinking  it,  and  enjoying  it,  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  or  even  forty  years  ago.   It's  a  business,  and  it  will 
suffer  the  advances  and  recessions  like  everything  else,  depending 
on  the  taste  and  pocketbook  of  the  consumer.   Some  will  do  very 
well,  as  we're  doing  right  now.   Some  are  not  doing  well  at  all 
right  now  and  will  not  be  here  next  year. 
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I  think  it's  a  great  business,  and  I  think  America  needs  it. 
America  is  so  frantic,  and  we're  such  workaholics.   Somehow  we 
have  a  hard  time  putting  our  finger  on  cultural  events,  and  I 
don't  mean  just  high  cultural  things  like  grand  opera;  I  mean  time 
to  contemplate  our  navels  and  smell  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
land.   I  think  wine  contributes  to  that.   Wine,  in  conjunction 
with  good  food,  is  extremely  healthy  for  your  body,  and  I  think  it 
is  extremely  healthy  for  your  head.   I  think  it  gives  you 
introspection,  contemplation,  and  some  time  to  yourself,  maybe,  to 
really  examine  yourself  and  others  about  you.   I  think  it  enhances 
your  perception. 

So  I  think  it's  a  good  industry,  and  I  think  we  will  always 
be  there.   It's  not  a  growth  industry,  and  I  don't  think  it  ever 
will  be,  as  it  was  in  the  sixties.   In  the  sixties  it  was  a  growth 
industry.   It  went  from  zero  to  where  we  are --before  we  hit  a 
wall--like  that  [snaps].   It  was  typically  American;  it  was 
passionate,  full  of  energy,  and  we  didn't  know  much  about  it. 
[laughs]   The  industry  didn't  know  much  about  what  it  was 
doing--all  these  orthodontists  from  L.A. ,  which  I  used  as  a 
humorous  stereotype.   All  different  people  wanted  to  make  it  rich 
in  the  wine  business.   It  was  a  gold  rush. 

Future  trends:   I  think  we  will  ultimately  break  the 
handcuffs  of  Cabernet  and  Chardonnay,  because  the  Americans  have  a 
very  short  attention  span,  and  they  will  ultimately  get  bored  with 
Chardonnay.   There  are  already  clubs  springing  up  called  the  ABC 
Club- -Anything  But  Chardonnay.   [laughter]   People  are  bored  to 
death  with  Chardonnay,  which  is  silly,  too,  because  it  is  the  best 
white  wine  made,  in  my  opinion.   But  I  don't  want  to  drink  it 
every  day. 

Viticulture:   ongoing.   I  couldn't  begin  to  perceive  where 
viticulture  and  enology  are  going  to  go,  because  it's  going  to  be 
great.   Good  minds  and  talented  people  are  applying  themselves  to 
it  with  the  energy  of  youth,  and  in  some  cases  the  energy  of 
experience  and  age,  who  are  going  to  keep  improving  the  quality  of 
the  grapes,  the  wine,  and  the  ability  to  grow  those  grapes, 
propagate  them,  husband  them,  choose  where  to  put  them,  cleaner 
plant  material,  cleaner,  better  resistant  rootstock,  better  scion 
wood  that  are  going  to  grow  not  necessarily  more  but  better  fruit. 
The  door  is  wide  open  for  talented  people  to  contemplate  these 
things,  as  they  are  doing.   It's  still  a  very  exciting  industry. 
It's  one  where  you  really  like  to  get  up  and  go  to  work  every  day; 
it's  not  just  filling  out  insurance  forms  or  peddling  something. 

It's  subject  to  all  the  reality  of  making  a  living.   If  you 
become  too  much  of  an  aesthete  and  think  you're  going  to  just  wear 
a  beret  and  go  to  long  lunches,  you  have  a  hard  awakening  ahead  of 
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you.   You  have  to  understand  finance  and  profit,  because  without 
those  you  can't  enjoy  the  esthetic  values,  unless  you  have  made  $2 
billion  doing  something  else,  and  you're  just  writing  it  off. 

I  think  it's  important  for  me  to  make  that  statement  in  the 
text  of  this ,  because  a  lot  of  the  things  I  talked  about  have  been 
a  little  esthetic  and  a  little  whimsical  possibly.   Of  course,  I 
realize  very  much  that  the  reality  means  that  you've  got  to  make  a 
living.  You  have  to  be  able  to  pay  the  people  who  work  for  you; 
you  have  to  make  the  payroll.   So  you  have  to  be  smart  in  those 
ways;  you  can't  just  be  the  artiste   and  expect  that  to  pay  the 
rent,  because  it  won't.   But  you  should  never  let  the  reality  of 
those  points,  of  capitalism,  ever  elude  or  preclude  or  dissipate 
your  thrust  toward  quality  and  the  art  of  wine  in  general. 

That's  probably  all  I  have  to  say  about  that. 

Hicke:   I  would  just  like  to  add  one  thing  to  the  record,  which  is  that  in 
talking  to  people  since  I've  been  here  in  Healdsburg,  I  perceive 
very  clearly  what  a  well -beloved  person  you  are  in  the  community 
here. 

Strong:   Really? 

Hicke:    Indeed.   I  think  that's  a  high  tribute  to  you  and  to  what  you  have 
done. 

Strong:   That's  nice  to  hear.   I  don't  go  around  soliciting  those  things, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  they  think  I'm  an  eccentric  or  what. 

Hicke:    I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  so  very  much  for  the  time  that  you 
have  spent  here  and  for  being  reflective  and  thoughtful  about 
doing  this. 

Strong:   It's  been  fun,  and  it's  been  good  for  me,  too,  opening  doors  that 
allow  me  to  feed  off  of  those  things  which  I  probably  block  out 
part  of  the  time,  not  because  I  don't  want  to  think  of  them,  but 
because  of  the  day-to-day  events,  I  don't  sit  around  and  reflect 
on  the  past.   I'm  old  enough  to  do  that,  but  I  don't  do  it. 
[laughs] 


Transcriber  and  final  typist:   Judy  Smith 
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